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THE POETRY .. . 
_“\. OF SCIENCE. | 


! 
N former occasions it is possible that the addresses 
delivered at the meetings of the British Association 

have possessed a greater importance, in the way of 

announcing some new line of thought or discovery, 

than was the case this year; but on no occasion 

have so many been delivered of a kind to stimulate and 
enlarge the thoughts of men. Lord Macaulay once made 
a superficial observation to the effect that poetry would probably 
recede as science advanced. The contrary to this has occurred 
in reality. No poet of our time has produced anything so 
highly calculated to arrest thought and enlarge intellectual 
conception as the great speech made by Sir David Gill at the 
opening meeting of the association. It did not lay claim to great 
originality; but the president laid before his hearers, with the 
force and completeness of a master, the results of the long labours 
of astronomers. With the technicalities of his address it would 
be out of place to deal here—they were intended for those who 
were working with him in the same field; but the conclusions at 
which he has arrived cannot fail to be interesting to the veriest 
layman. The poetry that he evolved to a great extent lay in the 
prosaic theme of measurement. It used to be said that all poetry 
should contain something of the infinite or should suggest the 
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infinite, as in the oft-quoted line from “ Locksley Hall”: “ On 
from island unto island to the gateways of the day.” Sir David 
Gill did not concern himself with any vague conception of 
infinity, yet he suggested it by the process of measuring. It 
is measuring, however, on a scale that by itself staggers the 
imagination. He dealt with distances which cannot he expressed 
by millions or multiples of millions of miles, but by “ light-days,” 
the phrase “light-day’’ being used to express the distance that 
light would travel in twenty-four hours. He told us that in that 
region of space indicated by a distance of 200 light-days from 
the sun, the number and position of the sta's are known with 
precision, and certain facts have been observed which must 
inevitably give rise to a larger and more majestic idea of the 
universe in which we live. ‘“ The floor of heaven inlaid with 
patines of bright gold” is revealed by him to be an infinitude of 
worlds with an order both of place and movement. It seems to 
point to some great designer. He confirmed the theory 
that the stars are divided. into two immense streams moving 
across space in opposite directions, and he had many inter- 
esting pieces of testimony to show that, even in the com. 
paratively brief space of time in which man_has_ been 
upon the earth, it has been possible to observe a change in the 
position of the stars. From a passage in the Book of Job, tor 
instance, it would seem that low down on the southern horizon 
of Judea in his time the Southern Cross was visible, as with 
Orion, Arcturus and the Pleiades are mentioned the “ chambers 
of the south,’ and European folklore and legend seem to point to 
stars that are no longer visible. Further than that, what the 
President called “ the cryptograms of their spectra” have revealed 
the amazing fact that those bodies, each of which is performing its 
ordered march around its particular centre and onward in the great 
cosmic movement, are composed of the same material as our 
own planet. His words were: “The stars of both streams are 
alike in design, alike in chemical constitution and alike in process 
of development.” 

In view of such stupendous facts it is impossible to avoid 
an echo of the impressive questions with which he finished his 
address: “The hundreds of millions of stars that compose these 
streams, are they the sole ponderable occupants of space? How- 
ever vast may be the system to which they belong, that system 
itself is but a speck in illimitable space; may it not be but one of 
millions of such systems that pervade the infinite? We do not 
know. Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfection?” To say, in the teeth of facts like 
these, that science is concerned only with the prose of life is 
absurd. If p etry be, as it undoubtedly is, the expression of the 
deepest and finest thoughts in fitting words, surely the President 
of the British Association has in this address produced the stuff 
out of which our great poetry is made. Among other things it 
fills us at once with the sense of our own insignificance and of 
the greatness of the spirit of man. Our planet is but the tiniest 
dust-speck in this illimitable universe, and we but “a turmoil of 
ants in the gleam of a million million of suns”; yet all the more 
strange is it that the searching consciousness of the human 
intellect should be able not only to take cognisance of the vast 
dimensions of space, but of the innumerable entities, bacteria and 
other atomies whose presence is revealed only by microscopes 
that are in themselves a miracle. 

If the theory of evolution be correct, and the facts set forth 
by Sir David Gill are in every case confirmatory, a human 
being is but a clot of earth that has in wons of time attained to 
its present state of consciousness. Yet that man’s intellect should 
fare forth into infinite space, to distances which light itself, the 
fastest of all travellers, would take centuries to reach, is some- 
thing as mysterious and wonderful as is the question where the 
matter of which the stars are formed comes from. The same 
watchful, curious intellect has discovered as many wonders in the 
infinitely little as in the infinitely great—in the bacteria as in 
the path of the stars. Here is, indeed, stuff for the imagination 
to work upon. The hard facts set forth by Sir David Gill are 
more stimulating to the fancy than any of the supposititious 
stories founded on the assumption that there is life as we know it 
in Mars or Jupiter—the latter is a wild speculation, the former 
a step towards understanding infinity by ascertaining ali that is 
possible about the finite. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Maud 

Warrender with her little son. Lady Maud is a sister 

of the Earl of Shaftesbury, and her marriage to Captain Sir 
George John Scott Warrender, Bart., R.N., took place in 1894. 


*,* It is particularity requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the E.litor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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N interesting and characteristic story of the King 
was told on Monday by the president of the School 
Hygiene Congress. He said that a fortnight ago 
everything was going wrong with the Congress and 
it threatened to be a complete failure. Through the 
intervention of Mr. Alfred de Rothschild the King granted 
him a personal interview and asked him to explain the circum- 
stances. He did so, and in a few minutes the King had put 
everything right, and so the affairs of the Congress, which had 
threatened to end in a fiasco, suddenly began to assume the 
appearance of a brilliant success. It is not the first time that 
King Edward VII., by the exercise of his natural tact and 
common-sense, has relieved a situation of tension. He seems to 
have taken up the plans of the Congress with considerable interest, 
as through Lord Crewe he sent a very courteous message express- 
ing his disappointment that enforced absence from London 
prevented him from attending the meeting of the Congress. 


Sir Lauder Brunton’s address set forth the objects of the 
Congress lucidly and briefly. He explained that it was the 
health of the little children that had brought them together, and 
explained how much needed a doctor was in the schools. Most 
of those who have given the subject attention will endorse his 
views. Yet it seems to us that the great problem at the present 
moment is to get better arrangements for the education of the 
great mass of the country—that is to say, the children of the 
poor. Whoever has been in the habit of trying subordinates of 
any kind from the Board Schools has realised with pain that they 
are stiff and unadaptable both in body and mind. Asa rule the 
boy or girl educated in a secondary school has far more intelli- 
gence even when it is not attended by learning. The body is 
limber and free, so that the movements are more graceful. ‘The 
pupil from the Board School, on the other hand, is. very often 
cramped and stiff physically, and suffers from the same faults 
mentally, seldom fit to be trusted to exercise intelligence. 
Perhaps he is a little better than the other in toiling at a 
set task. 





Mr. John Burns seems to have profited much by his visit to 
the United States. At the meeting of the International Housing 
Congress he made a number of comparisons, interesting in 
themselves, and still more so because they showed that 
experience of public life is modifying the speaker’s extreme 
opinions. In opposition to those who are continually inveighing 
against the condition of the poor in this country, he showed the 
vast improvement that has been made since the time when 
Kingsley and Maurice made so vigorous a protest against the 
overcrowding in our villages. At present the proportion of an 
overcrowded population living more than two in a room is 
in London one in seven, in Leeds one in ten, in Sheffield 
one in twelve, in Edinburgh one in three, in Glasgow one 
in two. Moreover, when we compare the state of things in 
England with what it is abroad, it is seen that our population 


“is better housed than any other in the world. Mr. Burns 


pointed out that we have, roughly, the lowest death-rate ; and, 
with regard to housing, there are five persons per house in 
England where they live in cottages, ten persons per house in 
London where they live in houses, twenty per house in New 
York where they live in tenements, twenty-six in Paris and 
forty-six in Berlin, where they live in barracks. In New York, 
he says, there are 350,000 dark interior rooms and 2,300,000 
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persons living in 82,000 tenement houses. To say all this is not 
to oppose in any way the efforts of those who are pressing on 
reform; but, at the same time, it is good to keep in mind that 
we are making steady progress to a more satisfactory state 
of things. 





On Monday the proceedings of the British Association had 
a special interest for readers of Country Lirx, since they were 
chiefly devoted to agriculture. Mr. Jesse Collings repeated his 
oft-told tale, in which he attributes the depopulation of the rural 
districts to the lack of small holdings, and advocates the pledging 
of the national credit in order to provide labourers with means of 
purchase. Archdeacon Cunningham took a different view. He 
recognised the very great difficulty of making small holdings of 
land remunerative, and the danger incidental to the fact that a 
single bad season may ruin the man who has no capital at his 
back. He proposed that allotments and small holdings should 
be combined with opportunities of wage earning. He would 
give as many allotments as possible to the town artisans, thus 
encouraging them to make use of the new and cheaper means of 
transport. Mr. R. A. Yerburgh also repeated his old eulogy of 
co-operative banks. Of course, the repetition is quite right and 
proper, as it is only by constant hammering away that ideas of 
this kind can be drummed into the public mind. Major Craigie 
brought his usual common-sense and statistical knowledge to bear 
on the situation, to the moderation of excess and enthusiasm. 
Altogether the discussion was fairly interesting ; but it had not 
the effect of eliciting many new ideas from the speakers. 





TO ELINOR. 
A serious thing it well may be 
When shoestrings fall untimely free: 
I mark what anxious efforts go 
To readjust them in a bow: 
I note the mental concentration 
Demanded by the operation, 
And understand it—we are found, 
Uncle and niece, on common ground. 


Take comfort: Time, for all his power, 
Permits an intermediate hour, 

An hour of careless hearts and blithe, 
An hour of lissom limbs and lithe, 
When fuller youth at last awakes 

To that activity, which makes 

Feats like the tying of a lace 
Comparatively commonplace. 


Across that magic hour which lies 

Between us, let me sympathise: 

I, too, regard with deep respect 

The process, while I recollect 

My apoplectic zeal that bends 

Breathless to those disordered ends. 

Small nieces and stout uncles too 

Know what it means to tie a shoe. 

ALFRED COCHRANE. 
Professor Petrie Flinders is not only a learned archeologist, 

but a literary man possessed of an exquisite prose style, and he 
treated a fascinating subject with consummate skill at the 
meeting of the British Association. His lecture was on 
“Egyptian Soul Houses.” These were curious erections made 
probably between the tenth and twelfth dynasties, that is, about 
3,600 to 3,300 B.c. The idea underlying them was one which 
comes up in various forms in early art. The same principle 
that caused the warrior’s steed to be slain on his grave seems to 
have actuated the early Egyptians when they built a house for 
the dead man’s soul. The beginning of the custom was that a 
mat was laid on the grave with a pan of food upon it. After- 
wards this offering was carved in stone as a table of offerings to 
give permanent satisfaction for the soul. Then to the table 
was added a shelter copied from an Arab tent, and _ this 
gradually was elaborated; the shelter was placed on columns, 
a hut was put into this portico, chambers were copied, and 
finally appeared complete two-storey houses, furnished with 
pottery models of couch, chair, stool, fireplace and the figure of a 
woman making bread. Not only is this in itself a touching and 
human piece of antiquity, but it also illustrates the kind of 
dwellings in which the Egyptian peasant lived in these old times. 
Professor Petrie Flinders also says that the soul was conceived 
of as.ascending from the grave through the ground, and requiring 
shelter while feeding on its everlasting provision; and yet, 
though it ascended through the earth, it needed a staircase to go 
up to the upper floor; and the soul had a donkey for which a 
manger was required. The mixture of naivité and devoutness is 
characteristic of much that comes down to us from the childhood 
of the world. 





Even now we have by no means done with the Dark Ages 
of church “ restoration.”” We had hoped that the plan of making 
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dados out of torn-away Jacobean pewing—as in the case of Mells, 
with its best new Gothic seats—was a vandalism of the past. 
Unfortunately, this is not so, as the latest report of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings shows us. The historic 
Wilmot pew, of fine Jacobean workmanship, in Adderbury 
Church, Oxon, is gone! This ‘ eyesore—and obstruction,” 
as the vicar calls it, is cut up for a dado. He quoted 
a well-known architect as having advised this. The archi- 
tect replied that “he had no recollection of the Wilmot 
pew.” In future it is to be hoped that this architect will retain 
a space in his memory for the surviving works of his long- 
departed predecessors. An increasing number of clergymen 
are willing to permit the society to superintend such repairs as 
may be necessary for the preservation of ancient churches. 
These deserve the support of all architects. 


Not that we pretend to be in invariable accord with the 
views of the society. Repair was needful to the exquisite 
“Spring Pew” in Lavenham Church—really the parclose of a 
tomb, and of especial value as exhibiting a fantastic flamboyancy 
wholly different from the usual geometric screen-work of, the 
fifteenth century. Missing ornamental portions have been replaced. 
If their absence destroyed the line and balance of the design it 
was right todo this. But the society are of opinion that “ it will 
not add to the beauty of the pew.” Of course not, because 
they have induced the carver to leave the new work ‘ without 
any colouring . matter, wax or the like,” so that it will be 
obvious. This is exactly what it should not be; it should 
be recognisable. It should not strike the eye with such force as 
to destroy the whole symmetry and colour harmony; but it 
should reveal itself on inspection with honest purpose not to 
deceive. Much of the Devonshire screen-repairing work has 
been done on these lines with satisfactory results. The general 
effect is harmonious; but the most superficial inspection easily 
separates the old from the new. 

Though we venture this criticism, we warmly applaud and 
fully recognise the good work the society is doing. The Hereford 
village of Weobley contains several interesting specimens of old 
timber-framed houses, and of these the house called The Ley is 
one of the best in the county. The society heard it was in need 
of repair. With the owner’s full consent they sent down a repre- 
sentative, who madean exhaustive report on what was necessary 
and how it should be done. The owner, having read this, sees 
no difficulty in carrying out many of the suggestions. This 
is as it should be, and we look forward to a wide extension of 
scope for this valuable advisory function of the society. 

During the past ten days two very well-known literary men 
have passed away in Mr. Joseph Hatton and Mr. David Christie 
Murray. Both were novelists and journalists of the old school. 
Mr. Joseph Hatton was a man of wide taste and 
accomplishments, who, during the greater part of his life, had 
been indirectly connected with the theatre, and an old and 
intimate friend of the late Mr. J. L. Toole and also of Sir Henry 
Irving. He was a pleasant man to talk to, as he had wandered 
far and wide over the surface of the globe, seen much and noted 
much. Mr. David Christie Murray was a man who scarcely did 
justice to his own abilities. Twenty years ago he seemed to have 
a much brighter future before him. His novels remained to the 
end, however, both powerful and popular, and his loss will be 
severely felt in literary London. 





The figures about the Bank Holiday excursions show 
that the desire to get away from London on every available 
opportunity is on the increase. The Great Western Rail- 
way Company, taking eleven of the principal centres, carried 
g3,000 passengers, as compared with 91,200 last year. It 
is a suggestive fact that over 2,000 bicycles were carried 
from. Paddington Station. Last year the Midland Railway 
made a record and this year it has broken it. Forty-three 
thousand people left- Birmingham alone, and all the great towns, 
including London, sent more than their usual quota of passengers. 
At Liverpool Street Station on Saturday, 40,000 passengers 
were booked, and this does not. include those who took their 
tickets at suburban stations and city offices. The total number 
of passengers booked during the week and on Sunday at Liver- 
pool Street Station was 130,000. No fewer than 4,600 bicycles 
were paid for at this station during that time. It would be 
difficult to compute the total number of those who seized the 
occasion to scatter themselves over rural. England or to cross 
the Channel. Luckily for them the weather at most places was 
ideal. “This is the more satisfactory inasmuch as the August 
Bank Holiday is the last in the year, and many people will have 
to stick to their places of business from now onwards till 
Christmas. 





The harvest is being long delayed. Not often has it 
happened of recent years that by August Ist no sample of 
English wheat has been placed upon the market, especially 
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when, as is the case this year, the price is half-a-crown pet 
quarter higher than it was in the corresponding week of last 
year; but in passing through the country one notices only a 
very few fields that are becoming yellow for the reaper. One 
result is that the stock of old wheat in the hands of millers and 
farmers is much nearer exhaustion than has been the case in 
average years. The prices of other farm produce keep well 
up in the return of market prices. By the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries it is recorded that cattle, sheep and pigs are all in 
demand at prices a little in advance or not below what they 
were before. Even for garden and orchard produce prices 
continue at a high level. 

It is astonishing, in this age of gardening, that people do 
not make more of the Buddlea variabilis or crispa, the sort 
which has the beautiful drooping clusters of mauve blossoms. 
The Buddlea_ globosa, with its not very shapely little 
yeilow balls, is often seen, but the other kind relatively 
seldom. Yet it is far more beautiful. It is also a great 
deal stronger and quicker in growth, when it finds a piace to its 
liking. There is an idea that it is delicate, and probably this is 
the reason why we do not see it more frequently; but, though the 
books call it “ half-hardy,” the idea implied is quite mistaken, 
for we find it in the neighbourhood of London doing excellently 
well on walls which are not particularly sunny and exposed toa 
good deal of wind. 





WHEN I GO OUT TO WALK. 
There are such funny things to see, 
And everything looks pleased at me 
I’m just as glad as I can be 

When I go out to walk. 
I see such wriggly creepy things, 
And some that fly with shiny wings, 
And some that run on silver strings, 
When I go out to walk. 
The clouds just love a windy day, 
And ask me will I go and play, 
And rjde upon them right away, 
When I go out to walk. 
The sun he smiles on me quite bright, 
And cuddles me with warmth and light, 
As Mother kisses me “good night,” 
When I go out to walk. 
And all the little flower bells ring, 
And all the waving green things sing, 
And birds just talk like anything, 
When I go out to walk. 
And I smile back, of course I do, 
And wave my hands and whisper too, 
Which is polite, I think—don't you? 
When I go out to walk. 
EQIZABKTH B. PIERCY. 
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At Cowes this year spectators and yachtsmen alike are 
enjoying most charming weather. Perhaps, indeed, it has been 
rather too pleasant for the sport, since on several occasions the 
yachts were reduced to inactivity owing to the lack of wind, so 
that we are told they rested sleepily. Next week we hope to 
arrange a full and illustrated account of the meeting. At present 
there is little more to be done than to congratulate all who were 
present on an exceedingly enjoyable week. The pleasure of 
sailing still remains popular, despite the mechanical power 
that has come into use for nearly all business purposes. 
At Cowes one had an opportunity of seeing all the different 
vessels—yachts like great sea-birds floating under their white 
sails, steamships that have gained much in efficiency though 
they have lost in picturesqueness, and swift, hooting motor-boats 
passing in and out of the traffic with swiftness that would have 
more than astonished the Jack Tars of Nelson’s time. 








By the time these pages are in the hands of our readers, 
sportsmen will either have started or be preparing to start 
on their annual Northward journey in search of grouse. 
From what we hear, the prospects look far from favourable. 
The grouse is a brave and hardy bird at nesting-time, and 
is generally able to. survive the effects of a single snow- 
storm, however violent it may be. The birds, indeed, will 
sit on their nests during weather which makes the plumeless 
biped seek the cosiest corner of the house. Even if they 
cannot weather the storm and the nest is destroyed, they will 
courageously set about the production and rearing of a new 
brood ;. but it was the succession of snowstorms of moderate 
severity this year that altogether put them off more brooding. 
For several weeks there was snow on the hills just at the time 
when the: grouse should have been brooding their eggs, 


Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, in his address to the boys 
of Dulwich ‘College on their speech day referred to the 
beatings at various forms of sports and pastimes which the 
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Briton has suffered lately at the hands of Colonists, Americans 
and other foreigners, and concluded by saying that we need 
not mind a beating now and then provided we could maintain 
‘‘a spirit of generosity and courtesy in our games.” It is a 
spirit, as he indicated, which cannot well find better expression 
than in a proper acceptance of a beating and ready appreciation 
of the merits of an opponent’s game. Surely, if we can keep 
this, we shall have learnt the best lesson that games have to 
teach us, even though others may play them better, for we shall 
have learnt at least the grammar of the art, which seems more 
difficult to acquire than it once was, of being gentlemen. 


A formal ceremony, the erection of the first stanchion of the 
great stadium in which are to be exhibited the Olympic Games 
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in 1908, was performed last week by Lord Desborough. It 
may be regarded as the first step in a great experiment, of 
which the result will be seen a year hence, when the immense 
amphitheatre will be opened for the seating of spectators to 
view many nations engaging in their proper games, sports and 
military exercises. The seating accommodation is designed for 
80,000 persons, the stadium is to cover an area of 1,ooo/t. by 
6ooft., and the greater portion of this large space is to be roofed 
over. As the fruit of these big preparations, it is expected that 
twenty-five different nations will be represented, and will give 
performances and compete for prizes. It is proposed that the 
games shall continue for a fortnight, though certainly this seems 
a rather brief period for the action of the piece in proportion to 
the elaborate and generous scale of the setting. 





lHE ROUGH-CGATED GOGELTE. 


HE sheepdog, of which variety the rough-coated collie 
is the most distinguished representative, is of ancient 
origin, though there is no definite information as to 
when or where it was first known. The early 
Britons cultivated three varieties of dogs—house dogs, 

shepherds’ dogs and 
sporting dogs. The 
naturalist Buffon 
speaks of the sheep- 
dog as being the oldest 
known breed. How 
it was introduced into 
England is a matter 
of conjecture; but it 
is not unlikely that it 
was brought over by 
the Romans and 
eventually found its 
way across the Bor- 
der. The Scottish 
shepherds of an early 
period are known to 
have fostered the 
breed. The word 
collie is of Scottish’ 
origin. Ramsey spells 
it coly, Fergusson 
colley and Burns 
collie, the form in 
which it is now 
written. It is a cor- 
ruption of the Gaelic 
words cu=dog, luth 
(th silent)=active, 
enduring power. The word collie, therefore, means a smart, 
active dog of enduring strength and power. The cult of 
this breed for exhibition purposes began about fifty years 
ago, when at the National Dog Show held in Birmingham a 
class was provided for them, ‘The number of entries was very 
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small, and it was not until some years later that any grei.t 
progress was made in breeding show specimens. In 1871, at the 
same town, a class was again provided, which drew seventeen 
entries, among which was Oid Cockie. His pedigree was 
unknown, but with him the history of the exhibition type may 
be said to have begun. 
The metropolis of the 
Midlands has always 
been a stronghold of 
the breed. It was 
there that the now 
popular sable and 
white colour was _ in- 
troduced, and at the 
present time the 
fanciers of the district 
are trying to revive 
the blue marle colour. 

The rough-coated 
collie long ago estab- 
lished its claim as a 
public favourite, and 
it would be difficult 
to find another dog 
with such a_ consis- 
tent record of popu- 
larity. The favour 
it has won is_ well 
merited, for a good 
collie is almost the 
acme of canine beauty. 
and intelligence. 
The former claim 
will not be disputed 
by anyone who has seen a good specimen, while the latter is 
proved by the work with which it is associated. It is often said 
that with the efforts to improve the breed there has been a 
decrease of natural intelligence; but this is easily disproved by 
the fact that many of the best show specimens have been found 
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is undesirable, and many judges are rightly 
discouraging it. A too prominent cheek is also 
a bad point. The ears should be small, and 
when the dog stands at attention carried semi- 
erect. ‘The ear carriage of puppies is often very 
erratic, and sometimes does not develop until 
the age of six or eight months. Prick ears 
(i.e., erect) are a disqualification, but one often 
remedied by fastening some slight weights on 
the tips to bring them over, when, after a short 
time, they will bend naturally. <A piece of 
leather cut to the shape of the ear answers the 
purpose as well as anything. The eyes must be 
almond-shaped and of a dark brown colour, 
except in the case of the blue marle variety, 
which is often wall-eyed. The muzzle should 
be of fair length, tapering to the nose, which 
must be black. The teeth must be large, the 
upper and lower meeting evenly. The modern 
craze for heads of abnormal length has produced 
many overshot specimens, and though some 
judges ignore this if it is not too pronounced, it 
is to be avoided. Many young dogs outgrow 
the deformity, but where the defect does not 
right itself there is no cure. The coat of a 





CHAMPION ANFIELD MODEL. rough collie is an important point. There are 

really two distinct coats—the upper long and 

to be good workers when training and opportunity have been harsh in texture, and the under of a soft furry nature, growing so 
given. In disposition the collie has been much maligned. We close as almost to hide the skin. The mane and frill should be 


are told that he is treacherous, but this is a 
calumny upon what is probably the most 
valuable and sagacious, mild-tempered and 
patient member of the canine race. In temper 
he is as reliable as any other breed, and more 
so than most. As an honest worker, a faithful 
friend and safeguard this dog has few rivals. 
Burns knew Nature and her creatures as few 
men have done, and he wrote in his poem on 
“The Twa Dogs” of his collie: 

He was a gash and faithfu’ tyke, 

As ever lap a sheugh or dike, 

His honest, sonsie, baws’nt face, 

Aye gat him friends in ilka place. 

His breast was white, his touzie back 

Weel clad wi’ coat o’ glossy black ; 

His gaucie tail, wi’ upward curl, 

Hung o’er his hurdies wi’ a swirl. 
The body of a good specimen must be rather 
long, ribs well sprung, chest deep, loins powerful 
and slightly arched. The front legs should be 
straight with plenty of muscle, the back legs 
muscular at the thighs, clean below the hocks, 
with stifles well bent. The hocks must be well 
let down and powerful. The feet should be 
oval in shape with strong pads and the toes 
arched and placed close together. The tail must 
be of fair length, carried low when the dog is 
not excited, and with a slight upward curve at 
the end. ‘The hair on the tail should be long. 
A good brush is a desirable feature. The neck CHAMPION PRINCESS OF TYTTON. 
must be rather long and slightly arched. The 
head of a good dog will measure about r1in. in length, not too thick and long, the fore legs well feathered, the hind legs above 
broad, but of symmetrical width. The long Borzoi type of head the hocks profusely so. Some dogs have a natural wealth of 
coat, but where this is not the case the vigorous 
use of a dandy brush and an open-air life will 
generally bring about the desired result. Some 
fanciers seek to stimulate growth by the use of 
an oily preparation. ‘This is objectionable, as 
it is difficult to get out of the hair, and must 
make the dog uncomfortable. A better plan 
adopted by many exhibitors, which the writer 
has tried with much success, is to give a table- 
spoonful of cod-liver oil or a fresh egg two or three 
times a week when the new coat is growing. 

The most popular colours are tricolour (i.e., 
black, tan and white), sable and white and blue 
marle. The last may convey very little mean- 
ing to the average person. Its predominating 
colour is silvery blue, dappled with black spots, 
and often marked with white, with sometimes a 
red tan on the faceand legs. The general effect is 
striking. This variety will become very popular. 
At the present time good specimens are scarce. 
In height a well- grown dog should measure 
from 22in. to 24in. at the shoulders, and a bitch 
about 2in. less. The weight of the former 
varies from 5olb. to 6olb., and the latter is 
correspondingly lighter. 
No breed has so steadily fetched fancy 


CHAMPION SOUTHPORT SUMMIT. prices as the rough collie. From the early days 
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says one, ‘ that when he were courting of Sally 
as how ‘twere said, ‘ My girl,’ says he, ‘it ’e 
won’t marry I Ill shoot ’e,’ and he had a pistol 
in his hand, and he held it at her head. And 
she, all ofa tremble, says ‘ Yes’; for what could 
a pore girl say to ’un when he spoke thicky 
way?” And no sooner were they settled in 
Churton than he went off to South Africa, not 
with the army, but bent, obviously, on some 
dark scheme of his own that could only be 
carried out successfully out of sight in some 
foreign land. Indeed, some said ‘‘he were a 
furriner, or leastways a Scotchman.” No one 
knew exactly when he had returned to his 
terror-stricken wife, but he had been seen lately 
on several occasions going in or out of his 
cottage. Public opinion pronounced him ‘a 
desprite man,” and it required some courage on 
the part of one bold spirit to sneak out of the 
village and report the raid on the shop to the 
Chief of the Police, who, seeing the gravity of the 
position, selected the smartest man in the force 
and desired him to proceed to capture Mr. Peter- 
son, the Burglar. The smartest man, whose 
name was Jinks, went boldly to the village to 
obtain evidence; but the overwrought nerves of 
the inhabitants had been too highly tried, and 
by the time he reached it—some four miles 
from his own beat—he found every door and 


of its popularity the front rank specimens have sold for large 
sums. ‘Thirty-five years ago Champion Caractacus was bought 


at public auction for £350. 
The price paid for Cham- 
pion Rutland was £250, 
Champion Metchley 
Wonder £500, Champion 
Christopher £1,000, 
Champion Southport Per- 
fection £1,000, Champion 
Ormskirk Emerald £1, 300, 
Ormskirk Alexandra £ 300 
and Ormskirk Artist £500. 
The quartette Champion 
Parbold Patentee, Annan- 
dale Piccolo, Southport 
Strategy and Champion 
Parbold Purity were sold 
by Mr. W. E. Mason to 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan for 
£2,000. Mr. Stretch sold 
his beautiful bitch Orms- 
kirk Typist for £365. The 
most recent sensational sale 
was Mr. W. E. Mason’s 
unbeaten dog Champion 
Squire of Tytton for 
£1,250. He cost his late 


owner £800 about two years ago. 
the list of long-priced collies, but it may be of sufficient length 





CHAMPION SOUTHPORT STUDENT. 


window shut and barred against him in broad daylight. Nothing 
daunted, he resolved to watch by night, under the cold light of the 


stars, and was presently 
rewarded by hearing the 
door of Mr. Peterson’s 
house creak and_ seeing 
Mr. Peterson himseif 
emerge. Jinks tracked him 
with the cruel pertinacity 
of a stoat after a rabbit 
for fuli a hundred yards? 
Mr. Peterson entering a 
neighbouring cottage by 
the window, Jinks did so 
too. Mr. Peterson feloni- 
ously ascended the stairs, 
and Jinks planted himself 
at the foot, and, in a voice 
in which hardly a tremor 
was preceptible, broke the 
silence with the words 
‘““Mr. Peterson, you are 
wanted.” Mr. Peterson, 
grasping the situation, took 
one flying leap from the top 
of the stairs to the top of 
Jinks’s head, rolling him 
over and over, and, taking 


This by no means exhausts no notice of the handcuffs which Jinks impressively waved, pro- 


ceeded to beat, batter and bite poor Jinks as long as he pleased. 





to whet the appetites of some readers of this article. 
There is money in breeding collies if you can only breed 
a front ranker, and there is at least a sporting chance 
that you may do this if you start with good stock. 
Collies are very popular in America. Some of our best 
specimens have crossed the Atlantic, and there is still a 
brisk demand. H. Bovcorr Oppy. 


Mk. PETERSON, — - 
- THE BURGLAR. 


HE feelings of the inhabitants of the countrified 

village of Churton in the rural South of 

England have been stirred to their depths by 

the doings of Mr. Peterson, the Burglar. No 

longer ago than last week this notorious 

character entered the village shop in the dead of night 
and rifled the contents. In the morning, when the 
unsuspecting owner came down to open the shutters, he 
found that someone had been beforehand with him. 
Not only were the shutters open, but the window; not 
only was a side of bacon gone, but a bunch of candles; 
and as his eyes opened as wide as his mouth, he found 
not only that much was taken, but that little indeed was 
left. Consternation spread through the shop, the house, 
the village. On their doorsteps the people crowded, and 
as the news spread by degrees, with bated breath the 
name of Mr. Peterson was whispered, and dark indeed 
were the tales that were passed around. “ D’ye mind,” 
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After a time Jinks cast an anxious glance around, and seeing 
no more of the numerous Mr. Petersons whom he felt had 
surrounded him, limped sadly home, vowing that he ‘ didn’t like 
this kind of thing and shouldn’t go burglar-catching no more.” 
Recovering his bruises and his pride next morning, he thought his 
brilliant detective capacity should be brought to bear, and retracing 
his steps to near where the midnight encounter had taken place, 
he actually tracked the footsteps of the villain, who had fled from 
him, as he by this time reflected, weltering in gore. On through 
the fields, naturally shunning the high roads, on and on, till after 
a mile and more the tracks brought him up to the coach-house 
of a neighbouring squire, face to face with his chauffeur, 
whom he at once proposed to arrest. The chauffeur, to his 
surprise, declined to bave anything to do with it. He had just 
been to the village shop to buy petrol, he said. Not altogether 
enjoying the mirth of the stable lads about, the foiled Jinks 
tried another tack, and went secretly to the doctor to ask 
if he would tell him if he had sewn up anybody’s head that 
morning ? But the story had got wind by then, and the doctor 
only asked whether he could do anything for Jinks himself 
in that line? 

Meantime, it became generally known that Mr. Peterson, 
attired in a shirt and no boots, had taken to the woods. A reward 
was offered for him and a description given, which said he was of 
medium height and dressed in blue. One of the farm hands, a 
couple of miles or so away, arrived at his work for early milking 
looking pale and flustered, and said he “ had seen a man, as he 
comed along, by a heap of stones. He were dressed in blue, he 
were—and I said to ’en ‘Good marnin’ to ’e’—and he said— 
nawthin’. .When I looked back, he were still there, but Jima 
followin’ of I said as how he seed—nawthin’.” This information 
made the case look serious, and hearing that a reward of £10 was 
offered for the apprehension of Mr. Peterson, a neighbouring 
keeper asked his employer for leave to seek for him. It only shows 
the respect felt for this dare-devil that he was never spoken of as 
Jack or Tom, but always, from the highest to the lowest, as 
Mister Peterson. 

‘7 do ’low,” said the keeper, “he be in the Garse. If me, and 
Henry, and the chaps were to go and find ’en, we mid get the 
reward ; but I do ‘low we must all go, for he be a desprite man.”’ 
Asked why, it now appeared “he do carry arms. He has a 
carving knife up ‘er’s sleeve.” ‘ But,” added the keeper, 





W. A. Rouch. 


whose valour shrank in proportion as the carving knife 
loomed larye, ‘ er’ll hardly bide in the Garse; er’ll be making 
for New Cover by now,” mentally tracing the run of a fox. 
Meantime it oozed out that Mr. Peterson had gone to his own 
house for a ciean shirt, stealing someone’s boots by the way ; 
had then gone to the public-house for bread, cheese and beer, the 
landlord and others respecting his incognito, for they remembered 
always that ‘‘ he were a desprite man.” 

Such was the terror his proximity inspired that the rector’s 
lady, in delicate health, found her maid had shut and barred the 
windows and locked the doors by four o’clock on these summer 
afternoons. Meantime the police consulted at crossroads and other 
suitable places how to encircle Mr, Peterson, and having at last 
hit on the bright idea that he might be at home, three of them 
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called at his cottage and invited him to surrender, which he 
obligingly did. And so ends the tale of “Mr. Peterson the 
Burglar—a desprite man.” T. G. 


RACING AT GOODWOOD. 


HE fields of unripened corn which we passed in the course of 
our drive to the famous Goodwood Race-course last week 
showed only too plainly the effects of the short measure of 
sunshine which has been vouchsafed to us this summer. 
Moreover, it bodes anything but good for the farmers to 
hear on all sides that though there promises to be plenty 

of straw, the ears of the wheat are small and badly furnished. It may 
possibly be of some interest to mention that in the course of a chat 
with a most intelligent and enterprising farmer he told us that in places 
the peppermint crop has been a good and paying one this year, 
and added that he himself intends in future to go in rather extensively 
for growing it; he. had, too, much to say concerning the advantages 
of oat hay for horses, and added that if cut when the “milk” 
is still in the grain and made and stacked in the ordinary way, it 
will keep for almost any length of time. Curiously enough, on mentioning 
this to a well-known trainer, it appeared that he had been using 
it for the last two years in his training stable, and that he got the notion 
from a Colonial trainer who came over to buy some brood mares for 
Australia. . There are one or two other topics of this sort to which I 
should like to refer, but as the immediate purpose of these notes is to 
deal with the racing of the week, I must leave them alone for the time 
being, at all events, and get on to the business of dealing with the more 
salient features of the Goodwood Meeting. 

As usual, the race for the Stewards’ Cup on the opening day of the 
meeting supplied a medium for much argument and no little speculation. 
With the possible exception of the French mare Sourdine (gst 3lb.), it 
cannot be said that there was any sprinter of great repute to be 
found in the field. A home trial had satisfied the partisans of 
Reckless (three years, 6st.) that they might reasonably hope to count 
their gains. Mr. T. Corns, a good judge of racing, was of 
opinion that if Romney (three years, 6st. 3lb.) “got off” he 
would want a great deal of beating. W. Waugh, upon whose 
shoulders lies the burden of the great Kingsclere stable, hoped that 
Bellidere (three years, 7st. 4lb.) would run well, R. Marsh, who has the 
honour of training His Majesty’s race-horses, had a notion that The 
Welkin (three years, 7st. 7lb.) might run very well, and some folks expected 
that Traquair (three years, 7st. 7lb.) would find great assistance from the 
tube which had recently been placed in his throat. As the race was run, 
Reckless was, perhaps, unluckily beaten, for it was only in the last 
stride that a strong finish on the part of little Watts brought Romney up 

in time to win by a short head. Of the 

other runners, it may be well to remember 

Sourdine, for, unless I am mistaken, she was 

far from being at her best that afternoon, 

and the fine performance of Sagamore 
cs (8st. 5lb.) should make him out to be nearly 
sip back in his best form. Then Bolted, a nice 
colt by Matchmaker out of Dark Agnes, 
won the Richmond Stakes by a head, after 
a sharp tussle with the colt by Flying Fox 
out of Woodbury, who was, | think, unluckily 
beaten, and it may be well to note that he 
has since received a name, and is now 
known as Whyte Melville. 

On Wednesday, Mountain Apple, a two 
year old colt by Persimmon out of Ravens- 
bury (a Bend Or mare), bred by Mr. J. 
Buchanan at the Lavington Park Stud, 
made his first appearance on a race-course, 
and backward baby as he is at present, the 
style in which he won the Findon Stakes 
leads one to think that if all goes well with 
him he may bear the pretty colours of his 
owner with distinction in the _ future. 
There is a shocking dearth of good class 
stayers in the country just now, and it can 
hardly be said that the field which turned 
out for the Goodwood Stakes of 1,000 sovs. 
were in any way a representative lot of 
“two milers.” A well-known Colonial 
trainer went with me to take stock ot 
them in the paddock before the race, and 
his remarks were certainly interesting, 
though I hardly think they will be 
relished by the owners and_ trainers 
of the animals in question. Plum 
Tree, in his opinion, was not “tuned 
up,” Noctuiform he pitied and wanted 
to know what they had been doing to 
him, Royal Dream he rather liked, Hammerkop he would like to 
have seen “later on,” and the rest of them he thought were just above 
good enough to “give away.” His picking was not bad, after all, for Royal 
Dream (8st.-1lb.) beat Plum Tree -(gst.) by half.a length, with Hong 
Kong (8st. 11b.) beaten into third place by four lengths. Everybody knew 
that, in the ordinary course of events, Wool Winder would win the Sussex 
Stakes ; but, in view of his engagement in the St. Leger, every one was 
anxious to see how and after what fashion he would win. Concerning 
this opinions are divided, some folk thinking that he would not have 
done much more than beat Weathercock by three-quarters of a length, 
while others vow that he won in a common canter. The probability 
being that between these two opinions the truth is to be found, for unless 
I am mistaken, Colonel E. Baird’s colt was not quite at his best for one 
thing, and I hardly think that a mile race is calculated to bring out 
his staying powers for another. In other words, I do not think that his 
St. Leger prospects are in any way affected by his running in this 
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race —in_ fact, what may be called outside influences seem to be going 
all in his favour—for if my information be. correct, Orby will hardly 
be in a condition to race when the St. Leger Day comes round, and I 
understand that Slieve Gallion may not be stripped for the fray. If these 
things be so, it seems difficult to find an opponent capable of beating 
Wool Winder at Doncaster, unless there may be danger lurking in the 
Manton stable, where, by the way, is Comus, a very nice sort of colt by 
Cyllene out of Galeottia, who is engaged in the St. Leger, and won the 
Zetland Plate of a mile and a-half at the Newmarket July Meeting. 
Thursday being Cup Day, the outside vendors of race-cards doubled 
the price of their wares; and so in some 
cases did the cabmen—or, rather, should it 
be said that they wished to do so?—but as 
there were not sufficient people to fill the 
traps in waiting at Drayton Station, they 
were soon glad to accept the customary rate 
of payment. Only beaten by a head in the 
Stewards’ Cup, and now ridden by Maher, 
it was only natural that Reckless should 
have been expected to win the Halnaker Plate, 
which she did in the most convincing style 
from Seance, the Snood colt and a dozen ° 
other runners, the point to be noted in 
connection with the race being that this 
last-named animal met with a series of 
misfortunes in running, and was making up 
his ground so fast at the finish that he 
should be remembered for another day. 
Once again the lack of stayers in the land 
was emphasised when half-a-dozen animals 
of sorts turned out to do battle for the 
famous Goodwood Cup, none of whom, with 
the exception of The White Knight, had the 
slightest pretension to rank as “ Cup” horses 
of class. Golden Measure certainly may be 
termed “useful” when at his best, but he 
had gone off since Ascot, in looks at all 
events ; Challacombe, I fear, belongs to the 
order of the “has beens”; Malua was, I 
think, running out of his distance for one 
thing, and looked a bit “soft” into the 
bargain; and as for Madame de Soubise 
and Prince of Orange, they had no con- 
ceivable chance of beating Mr. Wyndham’s 
colt, who, to cut a long story short, won 
the race just how and when Halsey thought 
fit to allow him to. The son of Desmond r ; 
and Pella is a good colt, but nothing that he has yet done in public 
stamps himas being a really high class horse ; indeed, unless the French 
“form” is a long way in front of ours, his. running with Eider at Ascot 
makes him out to be several removes from the top of the class. : 
To my mind there is just a bit of likeness to Sceptre to be seen in 
Persuasion, a very racing-like filly by Persimmon out of Mediation, who 
followed up her Newbury victory by winning the Rous Memorial 
Stakes in a canter for Mr. S. Joel. There is a great deal to like about 
Vamose, the two year old son of Orme and Vampire, who credited the 
Duke of Westminster with the Prince of Wales’s Stakes. He has a 
better forehand than Flying Fox, to whom he bears some resemblance 


A BOOK OF 


T is a reproach sometimes directed against the society of 
to-day that it neglects the old books for the mere rubbish 
that dribbles in an uninterrupted stream from the contem- 
porary press. The old books are still kept in the libraries 
of good houses; but no one takes them down, and the 

average man is astoundingly ignorant of all literature more than one 
hundred years qld. Hisignorance would be more apparent but for 
the fact that at school and college he has ground into him some 
acquaintance at least with the names of our famous writers. 
Such a thought has been passing through the mind of the present 
reviewer while reading once more Jonathan Swift's Literary Essays 
(Bell and Sons). It is in the old Bohn series of books, and the 
volume is made up of those shorter pieces which relate to literature, 
the Dean's contemporaries and his own life. Sometwo hundred 
years have passed since they were first issued, and externally 
the people of this country have undergone many changes. One 
has but to read a few pages here to realise what these are; yet in 
essentials we remain very much the same. In those ironical 
“Directions to Servants,” which hit off aclass with such convincing 
precision, we find a thousand passages that apply just as much 
to-day as they did then. For example: 

If you find yourself to grow into favour with your master or lady, take 
some opportunity in a very mild way to géve ‘lem warning; and when they 
ask the reason, and seem loth to part with you, answer, that you would 
rather live with them than any body else, but a poor servant is not to be 
blamed if he strives to better himself; that service is. no inheritance ; that 
your work is great, and your wages very small, Upon which, if your master hath 
any generosity, he will add five or ten shillings a quarter rather than let you go. 
From other’ passages we can easily realise what high life 
below stairs was at the opening of the eighteenth century. 
When he tells the servant in his ironical manner to pilfer in the 
day and “junket with your fellow-servants at night”; when he 
tells him to “ write your own name and your sweetheart’s with the 
smoke of a candle, ou the roof of the kitchen or the servants’ 
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in sturdiness of build and gencral stamp, and although he may not have 
had much to do, the way in which he smashed up Your Majesty and 
Royal Realm was decidedly suggestive of a reserve of racing: capacity. 
Those who remained for the concluding day of the meeting on 
Friday were able to enjoy an almost perfect summer day and to witness 
some capital racing free from the annoyance of a crowd. Very different 
indeed from the slack and lifeless animal we saw on Derby Day was 
Galvani when he went down to the post for the Gordon Stakes, and the 
style in which he came romping home ahead of his field set one thinking 
that, had all been well, Major Loder might have led in the winner of the 
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Derby for the second time in succession. Winners and losers alike 
cheered Velocity when the galiant son of Speed and Ballast carried his 
gst. rolb. to victory in the Chesterfield Cup ; and well they might do so, 
for it was a splendid effort that landed him safely home a neck in front 
of Eastern (7st. 11b). And then, when the good-looking horse Melayr 
had won the Chichester Plate in a common canter for Colonel R. 
Kincaid Smith, it was time to turn one’s back on the splendid 
scenery in the midst of which the race-course lies, and to know 
most of us, at all events—that not until another year has come shall 
we be able to revel in the peaceful splendour of the Duke of Richmond’s 
park. TRENTON. 


THE WEEK. 


hall, to show your learning; when he suggests, “although vou are 
allowed knives for the servants’ hall at meals, yet you ought to 
spare them and make use only of your master’s,” he is delineating a 
type of servant that still endures. Here isa little cameo painted 
direct from nature: 


When you have a mind to leave your master, and are too bashful to 
break the matter, for fear of offending him, the best way is to grow rude and 
saucy of a sudden, and beyond your usual behaviour, tiil he finds it necessary 
to turn you off; and when you are gone, to revenge yourself, give him and 
his lady such a character to all your brother servants who are out of place, 
that none will venture .to offer their service. 


His advice is as good to-day as it was yesterday, when he 
recommends the servant to lay all faults on the lap-dog, the 
favourite cat, monkey,.parrot, child, or the servant who was last 
turned off; and some of the directions would be true if new 
inventions had not been brought into the mansion. When he tells 
the servant that:if-the tongs be not at hand he is to use the muzzle 
of the bellows for stirring the fire, he did not anticipate the time 
when the bellows would have ceased to: be an ordinary article of 
furniture. Perhaps the greatest. change one notices lies in the 
manners of that time compared with this. The directions 
about candles point to a state of affairs very different from 
that which we know. Theservants were not to bring the candles 
up till half-an-hour after it was dark. They had to let the 
sockets be full of grease to the brim with the old snuff at the top, 
and he suggests “‘ when your candle is too big for the socket melt 
it to a right size in the fire, and to hide the smoke wrap it in 
paper half way up.” The value of candles at the time is shown 
by the sarcastic advice to give the candle ends to a friend. 
This direction to the cook proves that, though the manners 
have changed, the humanity is the same: 


If your lady forgets at supper that there is any cold meat in the house, 
do not you be so officious es to put her in mind of it, It is plain she did not 
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want it; and if she recollects it the next day, say she gave you no orders, 
und it is spent. Therefore, for fear of telling a lie, dispose of it with the 
butler, or any other crony, before you go to bed. Never send up a leg of a 
fowl at supper, while there is a cat ora dog in the house that can be accused 
of running away with it. But if there happen to be neither, you must lay it 
upon the rats, or a strange greyhound 

If the word * policeman” .be substituted for “ butler” in the 
following passage it might be written for an audience of to-day: 

When vou roast a breast of veal, remember your sweetheart the butler 
loves a sweet-bread ; therefore set it aside till evening: you can say, the cat 
or the dog has run away with it, or you found it tainted, or fly-blown; and 
besides, it looks as well at the table without it as with it 
It is curious to read of the custom to send up a mess of broth, 
water gruel or the like to the master of the house in the morning. 

The ‘ Guide to Polite Conversation” is one of the most 
delightiul pieces of satire in the English language. With hisown 
unrivalled gravity, Swift has incorporated into his polite 
conversation the phrases and words that he says have been in use 
for 100 years; some of them, indeed, are current to the present day. 
‘* However, Tom, I would advise you to look before you leap,” says 
the Colonel; ‘‘if it rained rich widows none of them would fall ypon 
me,’ exclaims Neverout; ‘¢ she cannot eat her cake and have her 
cake,” says Lady Answerall. Polite society, at the present 
moment, uses as limited a vocabulary as it did two centuries ago. 
If we eliminated such words and phrases as “nice,” ‘ quite 
nice,” ‘awfully nice,” “ripping,” and so on through still 
more stages of comparison, “jolly,” ‘ quite jolly,” ‘awfully 
jolly,” ‘*sweet”’ and “most sweet,’ with a few others equally 
common, how little would be leit of an after-dinner conver- 
sation. Indeed, it has been observed by more than one 
member of society that the circles of to-day are far less 
brilliant and inventive than 
they have been in any other 
known period. Conversation, 
which was a fine art till late in 
the reign of Queen Victoria, 
has ceased to be so. Lovers 
of pure and expressive English 
have special grounds for com- 
plaint in the fact that fashion- 
able women have debased some 
of the finest words in the 
language, such as *“‘ charming,” 
“exquisite,” “* bewitching.” The 
last and not the least beautiful 
of these words is now com- 
monly employed to describe 
articles of wearing apparel, 
such as veils and gowns. It is 
getting on for two centuries. 
since Jane Austen pointed out 
the degradation of ‘* nice,” and 
yet to-day this word is more in 
use than ever; so that he who 
would reform our manner of 
speech, either by direct exhor- 
tation or irony, has not much 
encouragement to hope for suc- 
cess. One paper of Swilt’s we 
have always liked to read. This 
is his letter of advice to a 
young poet. It is as amusing 
to-day as it was when written. 
His commendation of the use 
of rhyme, for instance, might 
come in well for the benefit of 
those intent on modernising 
their elders. He says: 

For which reason, I am over- 
joyed to hear, that a very ingenious 
youth of this town (Dublin), is now 
upon the useful design (for which 
he is never enough to be com- 
mended) of bestowing rhyme upon 
Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost,” which will 
make your poem, in that only defec- 
tive, more heroic and sonorous than 
it has hitherto been. I wish the 
gentleman success in the perform- 
ance ; and, as it is a work in which 
a young man could not be more 
happily employed, or appear in- with 
greater advantage to his character, 
so I am concerned that it did not fall 
out to be your province, 


The author who was anxious 
to render ‘*‘ Paradise Lost’”’ in 
rhymed couplets has plenty of 
analogues to-day, when every 
great book, sacred or profane, 


is cut and chopped about to A. 7Zaylor. 
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please the passing taste. Dean Swift is also very good on the 
commonplace book : 

There you enter not only your own original thoughts (which, a hundred 
to one, are few and insignificant), but such of other men as you think fit to 
make your own by entering them there. For take this for a rule, when an 
author is in your books, you have the same demand upon him for his wit, as 
a merchant has for your money, when you are in his. 

Here, too, is a piece of shrewd and biting criticism : 

Knock down half a score reputations, and you will infallibly raise your 
own; and so it be with wit, no matter with how little justice ; for fiction is 
your trade. . . Once kick the world and the world and you will live together 
at a reasonable good understanding. You cannot but know, that these of 
your profession have been called genus irritabi/e vatum; and you will 
find it necessary to qualify yourself for that waspish society, by exerting 
your talent of satire upon the first occasion, and to abandon good- 
nature, only to prove yourself a true poet, which you will allow to be a 
valuable consijeration: In a word, «a young robber is usually entered by a 
murcer: A young hound is blooded when he comes first into the field: A 
young bully begins with killing his man: And a young poet must shew his 
wit, as the other his courage, by cutting and slashing, and laying about him, 
and banging mankind. 


17h HERON. 


ERONS are among the most interesting relics of the 
wild England of the past; of the days when the 
surface of our country consisted largely of woodland, 
moor and marsh. Now, when almost all of our 
greater fauna have been crushed out of existence, 

it is a pleasure to observe that the heron, our largest and most 
picturesque wild bird, is still fairly common throughout the 
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British Isles. To have free access 
to a heronry is a privilege which no 
intelligent proprietor will extend indis- 
criminately to every class of sightseers. 
Such an invasion of their privacy 
by a mob of noisy trippers too 
often results in the migration of the 
whole nesting colony to another and 
often distant site. Another obstacle to 
the landowner anxious to preserve 
these birds is the proprietor or lessee 
of a neighbouring trout stream; so 
many of these are in the habit of 
shooting herons when found fishing in 
their preserves. Still, with careful in- 
structions to gamekeepers and a rigid 
enforcement of the laws affecting the 
close season, there should be no great 
difficulty in guarding them during 
the six critical weeks of the nesting 
season. 

The heronry in which these illus- 
trations were obtained is beautifully 
situated in the most picturesque part of 
a country-side famed for its loveliness, 
the Valley of the Ribble. On the steep 
sloping bank of a merry little stream the 


nests are built in the upper branches of a clump of Scotch fir and 
These nests have been 


beech trees, some of them 5oft. high. 
repaired year after 


year, and conse- 
quently have 
assumed very large 
proportions, mea- 
suring in many 
cases 3ft. across 


and 2ft. in thick- 
ness. The material 
is mainly com- 
posed of loose 
sticks, and the nest 
proper is deep to 
start with, but soon 
becomes flat when 
the youngsters 
growup. Nolining 
whatever is placed 
inside; but, as soon 
as the young birds 
are hatched, the 
whole interior is 
whitened with 
their droppings, 
for, alas! although 
the bird looks so 
well groomed, like 
that of the king- 
fisher, the nest is 4, 
one of the dirtiest 

in the feathered world. 
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‘““ BRANCHER.” 


OLD 


This is one of the anomalies of Nature, 
for most birds are very fastidious in this respect, taking great 


YOUNG HERONS JIN 


care to remove all refuse at the earliest possible moment. 


NEST. 


Copyright 


The 


tops of the trees containing the nests were so near together that 


BIRDS’ 


absence of the male birds. 





APPROACH. 


it was possible for 
ip the photographer 
to stand in one 
tree while taking 
a nest in another. 
Though tall, the 
trees were some- 
what easy to 
climb; too easy, 
as is proved by 
the fact that 
thieves do not 
hesitate to mount 
them in the dark 
to steal the eggs. 
To prevent such 
depredations one 
effective plan is 
to remove the 
lower branches 


and wrap round 
the body of the 
tree a quantity 


of uninviting 
barbed wire. With 
marauders of the 
carrion crow and 
magpie type other 
precautions have 
to be taken. 
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A visitor to a heronry in nesting-time will be struck by the 
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No doubt instinct warns them that 
their presence, were they to be seen 
hovering above the nests when the 
females are sitting, would instantly 
betray the locality of the colony. This 
accounts for the habit of the cock herons, 
when not feeding the sitting hens, of 
gathering in the middle of some 
large field at a distance from the 
heronry. On these occasions they are 
seldom seen near to a fence; for few 
birds are more cautious to keep out 
of range of every possible ambush 
for the wildfowler. Standing like a 
number of statues, they are a very 
interesting sight and enable an observer 
to calculate almost exactly the number 
of nests and.females sitting in the 
colony before he may have paid it a 
visit. Afterwards, when the young ones 
are hatched, the cocks are oftener seen 
about; but it is quite possible to pass a 
heronry when the hens are sitting and 
never to dream there is such a thing in 
the neighbourhood. 

As the young grow up the parent 
birds are soon taxed to the utmost 
to provide food for their voraciously 
hungry offspring. In most nests these 
young birds will be found to be of 
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Varying ages, showing that the eggs have been laid at irregular 
intervals. The latter, which are of a pale blue colour, vary in 
umber from four to six, and slightly exceed in size those of the 
barndoor fowl. Incubation lasts for three weeks, and, after 
remaining in the nest about a similar period, the chicks hop out 
on to the branches, helping their progress by seizing hold and 
pulling with their beaks, as their legs are very weak. They sit 
upon the branches for about another week, before they learn to 
stand on their stilt-like legs. During all this time they are still 
fed by their parents. 

When anybody approaches the top of the tree containing 
the nest the young birds set up a loud croaking. In spite of their 
apparent panic, however, they retain sufficient self- possession to 
lunge to the full reach of their long beaks and necks at the face 


of an intruder. Nor is this the only danger that awaits the 
ciimbing observer. In their excitement they will probably 


disgorge their last meal or two in his face. One young bird of 
my acquaintance ejected, all at once, three fish, apparently 
smelts ; another youngster, not much more than half-grown, 
threw up a fine trout weighing #lb. and measuring gin. in length. 
lt seemed an almost incredible performance, so difficult was i¢ to 
imagine that such a large fish could have passed down and up so 
slender a neck. The digestion of the heron must be remarkably 
powerful, as fish, rats, frogs, water-fowl, etc., are swallowed 
whole. On another occasion a young heron fell from one of the 
trees, and its stomach being opened to examine the contents, 
a long string with a large fish-hook at the end was found 
inside; the string was more or less digested, and the iron slowly 
dissolving away. Clearly this bird had swallowed an eel, which 
its parent had brought, still attached to the night-line by which 
it was caught. 

When the young herons are about two weeks old they 
present the most interesting spectacle to a quiet watcher at a 
heronry. The old birds are constantly coming and going, with 
greater frequency in the early hours of the morning, their atten- 
tions somewhat relaxing in the afternoon and evening. The 
flight of the old birds as they come along is very majestic ; they 
soar round once or twice, then, as they drop, the vast wings are 
deftly folded upwards so as to offer less resistance to the air, the 
bird sinking gently and quite noiselessly till withir ten or fifteen 
yards of the nest, when the long legs are lowered and the heron 


settles on the branches. As it approaches, the young birds raise 
a hoarse croaking cry, and to this the old bird generally replies 
by a similar but louder and stronger caw. The bird stays fora 


while upon the nest, then, rising and spreading its pinions with 
graceful deliberation, flies away in search of more food, the 
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youngsters meanwhile quarrelling among themselves as to the 
disposal of the meal. As a result of these nursery squabbles 
many a fine fish falls to the ground, but it does not remain 
there long before it is picked up by the magpies.  Under- 
neath, and almost forming part of the heron’s nest, magpies 
have sometimes built theirs; two cases of this I have 
known in one season. It is asserted on good authority 
that both magpies and jays have been known to compel a 
young heron to supply them with a fish by suddenly alighting 
on its back. 

The world of Nature is one gigantic battlefield, but the 
heron will only show fight when absolutely cornered ; then its 
long neck and powerful bill are used with startling effect. It 
must be remembered that the heron is a surprisingly large bird, 
ineasuring 6ft. from tip to tip of wings when extended, and 
standing 3ft. high, weighing upwards of 4lb. Notwithstanding 
the herons’ powers of offence, magpies and rooks sometimes 
combine to rob their nests, yet they seldom seem to take the trouble 
to retaliate, getting out of the way as soonas possible. I have seen 
three common lapwings bring down a full grown young heron 
when learning to fly and make it crouch in abject fear on the 
ground. When wounded, however, a heron defends itself with 
the utmost gallantry. A farmer of my acquaintance once came 
upon an old bird winged by an accidental shot, and set his dog, a 
large collie, upon it. The dog pressed home his attack with great 
determination on this strange adversary, but blow after blow was 
rained on its body by the bird, which used its long, spear-like bill 
with such effect that in the end the dog was routed, and waited at 
a safe distance with its tail between its legs till the farmer shot 
the bird. 

The heron, in common with all birds, except the cuckoo, 
devotes much care and attention to its young even after they 
leave the nest and have learnt to perch on trees. These branchers, 
as they are called, soon assume the handsome appearance of 
their stately elders, and after mastering the first lessons in 
flying are taught to fish and provide themselves with food. 
When they can do this the work put upon the old birds by Nature 
is at an end. The stage has now been reached at which the 
young birds must learn to fend for themselves. Under the 
experienced guidance of their parents they have learnt the haunts 
of the newt and the frog. They have passed from minnow- 
citching to trout-fishing, and even graduated perhaps in the 
difficult art of gripping and holding eels; then, were the youny 
herons to remain on the same hunting-ground as their parents it 
would mean too great a tax on its resources. To prevent this, 
instinct steps in, and notwithstanding the love and care that have 
been lavished on their offspring, as soon as the young herons can 
provide for themselves, they are fiercely and forcibly driven away. 
This revulsion of feeling, unnatural as it may at first appear, yet 
serves a useful purpose, for by this means birds are widely 
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distributed. An adult heron is an expert fisher, and really deserves 
the title “kingfisher.”” Up to the knees in shallow water, motion- 
less as a stone, keenly intent, with neck slightly stretched out, 
suddenly the head is shot forward, and with unerring aim a fish 
is captured, thrown glittering in the air, caught again, crushed 
to death in the powerful beak, and swallowed head first. If an 
eel be caught it is carried to the side and beaten to death on the 
shingle. With regard to the fishing capabilities of birds, I once 
witnessed a remarkable performance. One evening in the early 
spring, when seated behind a fence near to a small stream, | 
noticed some lesser black-backed gulls, about seven or eight in 
number, hovering over the waters near at hand. One of them 
suddenly swooped down on the water and pulled out a good-sized 
trout and flew off to devour it at leisure. The others mobbed it 
and compelled it to drop the prize; again the bird returned to the 
stream, caught another fish, which was also stolen. This was 
repeated eight times in 1gmin., the bird only once failing to catch 
a fish. At this juncture a man 
came strolling towards the spot, 
and away the birds went; but 
not before the pirates had so 
utilised the skill of the clever 
bird that in the end it had not 
been able to keep one for itself. 

Gulls come up our rivers 
and small streams in the winter- 
time in hundreds, and the damage 
they do must be very great, far 
greater indeed than that done 
by the herons, who are few in 
number and whose fishing-ground 
is widespread. In my own dis- 
trict there are miles and miles 
of rivers and brooks frequented 
by a few herons, and only in the 
breeding season. A man who 
goes to the expense of stocking 
and preserving a stream has a 
legal right to destroy these 
feathered poachers; and such 
accomplished fishers as the 
herons are naturally out of 
favour with those “brothers of 
the angle.’ That the heron 
destroys fish in large. quantities 
is undeniable; but those who 
think its beauty compensates for 
its ravages far outnumber those 
who have the means to _pre- 
serve fish and ignobly use their 
legai right to exact their “ pound 
of flesh.” But even poachers 
may be punished too severely. 
A photograph of eleven dead 
herons hanging on a_game- 
keeper’s gibbet was _ recently 
published—truly a sad spectacle 
and one which raises the feelings 
of a Nature-lover to boiling 
point. As the law stands, 
nothing can be done beyond 
bringing the indirect influence 
of public opinion to bear on the 
more flagrant offenders. In these 
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the idea of a mixture of urine and faces, paper and burnt 
matches, with waste from baths, washstands, laundries and 
kitchen sinks. With the sewage of a large community in which 
all manner of manufacturing is carried on we have at the moment 
nothing todo. ‘The importance of removal and disposal of filth 
needs no apology and little elucidation, Sewage frequently 
contains the micro-organisms of deadly diseases in such numbers 
and under such conditions that traces admitted to a well or other 
water supply may originate widespread and fatal epidemics of 
diarrhoeas, dysenteries, typhoid and cholera. It should not be 
stored on the premises in cesspools, as is so commonly done, 
beth in small and in large and densely-populated districts. 
Removal should be speedy, and final disposal so thorough as 
to remove completely all po-sibility of health being injuriously 
affected. 

Detention of sewage in cesspools is accompanied by a series 
of chemical changes effected by types of bacteria known as 
anzrobes, which complete their 
lite cycles in the absence of 
oxygen. ‘lhese changes result 
in the formation of foul-smelling 
gases and liquid chemical sub- 
stances known as toxins, and 
are summed up in the term 
putrefaction. When exposed to 
the air the liquid organic matters 
are attacked by other bacteria— 
zrobes—which effect their oxi- 
dation, one set transforming 
them to ammonia, a second con- 
verting ammonia to nitrites, and 
a third turning nitrites into 
nitrates. It should be clearly 
understood that util sewage is 
thus completely nitrified it is 
dangerous, whether on the sur- 
face of the ground where it can 
be washed into the ground- 
water, in a cesspool that leaks 
into the ground-water, or in the 
ground-water that supplies the 
spring or well. 

The biologist recognises 
that every phenomenon of life 
is the product of fixed and 
immutable — chemico - physical 
law, and: occurs as a phase in 
a definite and ever-progressing 
cycle. Water, for example, 
forms the largest constituent of 
all living bodies. It falls from 
the clouds, penetrates the soil, 
rests on an impervious geo- 
logical stratum and in certain 
instances forms a subterranean 
sea of several hundreds of feet 
in depth. From this ground- 
water springs and wells arise. 
Evaporation, cloud formation 
and rain follow in due course, 
and so the cycle proceeds. 
Man may not with impunity 
contaminate this ground-water 
with the waste products ot 
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influencing legislators, and we 

have reason to hope that the day is not far distant when the heron, 
the most picturesque of all British birds, will be absolutely 
protected, trout or no trout. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE 
IN COUNTRY HOUSES. 


3y PROFESSOR SOMMERVILLE. 

HE modern movement of preventive medicine, inaugurated 
by the development of the new science of bacteriology, 
has stimulated biological research in a variety of 
directions; and although comparatively little accurate 
work has yet been done on the disposal of sewage, 

still we may consider that a beginning has been made, and 
regard the future hopefully. In any department of buman 
activity in which a score cf methods of procedure are advo- 
cated by as many so-called experts, it may be safely assumed 
that none of the methods is wholly satisfactory, and such 
we fear is the verdict concerning sewage disposa! to-day. 
Before proceeding to describe and recommend any particular 
method it is necessary to briefly refer to a few underlying and 
general principles. To the lay mind domestic sewage conveys 


Animals and vegetables die, 
and in death present the toxins referred to above—substances 
at times terribly fatal to the living. But under the influence of 
beneficent bacteria and oxygen in the superficial layers of the 
soil, these substances are ‘hurried through manifold changes to 
the stage of nitrates, in which they are not only no longer baneful 
to human existence, but an indispensable element of plant food. 
On the vegetation thus produced a new cycle of animal life is 
established ; and so ad infinitum. But, be it noted, during the 
phase of the cycle in which organic matter containing disease- 
producing germs exists in the soil, these two cycles are liable to 
communicate ; it is then that typh@id and other water-borne 
diseases arise. It is the object of intelligent sewage disposal to 
prevent such inter-communication. . In sanitary science it is 
axiomatic that the contents of the sewer must never reach the 
ground-water, from which the drinking water of the house is 
obtained, until every. trace of organic matter has been nitrified, as 
it is then, and then only, that complete destruction of pathogenic 
bacteria can be guaranteed. It is obvious that the more rapidly 
this result is obtained the better. 

In a country house one or other of two methods of sewage 
disposal may be adopted—the dry system and the water-carriage 
system—according to circumstances. If the house possess a 
plentiful and constant water supply the latter method is to be 
preferred, in that less opportunity for nuisance within and in the 
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near vicinity of the house is afforded. If the house lack a constant 
water supply the dry method alone can be used with safety. 
As to the relative merits of the two systems, much has already 
been written, and doubtless more is to come. The scope of this 
paper forbids anything but the briefest reference to a few main 
considerations. While the water-carriage system is the only 
system to be recommended in large towns, the case is different 
in the country. It requires a more or less costly plant in the 
form of house drains properly laid by an engineer, in cement, traps, 
a septic tank and one or more filter-beds. In the establish- 
ment of this plant, an accurate knowledge of the geological 
formation of the locality, of the depth, inclination and rate of 
flow of the underlying body of ground-water, and of the 
characters, depth, etc., of the superficial soil or humus—the home 
of the nitrifying bacteria—are all necessary. It must be ever 
remembered that one day the plant will leak and the ground- 
water consequently become fouled. The size of the septic tank 
(a water-tight, covered and unventilated space) must be carefully 
estimated, so as to properly accommodate the crude sewage while 
the contained micro-organisms digest the solids into liquid., In 
large centres oi population where the total volume of crude sewage 
is much less variable than that of a country house, the appro- 
priate size of the tank or tanks is much more easily computed. 
Adjoining the tank a small contact bed constructed of clinker, 
coke breeze, or other material receives the liquetied sewage and 
carries out the final nitrification. It may be necessary to have 
two or three such beds in order to produce an effluent free from 
all putrefactive organic matter; and these, together with the 
initial tank, are arranged on a slight incline, so that gravity 
determines the flow from one to the other. To-day there is a 
fairly widespread feeling abroad among sewage experts that 
the septic tank constructed for the operations of anzrobic organ- 
isms may be advantageously replaced by an open tank or contact 
bed composed of coarse materials on which zrobic organisms 
develop. In the latter case, a lessened production of offensive 
gases occurs, and the final product is said to be good. 

Our knowledge of the conditions tending to the most complete 
and rapid nitrification of sewage is still so incomplete that it is 
extremely difficult to generalise at any particular stage, and each 
case must be considered throughout on its own merits. It may be 
safely stated that all intensified methods of nitrifying sewage will 
be successful in proportion as the conditions obtaining at every step 
correspond with those which are found ina dry, thoroughly aerated 
humus, from which an overlying vegetation constantly removes the 
products of nitrification as these are formed. And this leads us 
to the consideration of the dry method. 

It has been definitely determined that the degree of aeration 
(oxidation) dependent on the amount of moisture in, and the 
character of, the particles of the humus within the first 2ft., as 
also the temperature and accessibility to sunlight, control the 
production of nitrates; and that no effluent from an artificial 
system can be produced to equal that from intermittent downward 
filtration through a properly-selected humus. This system 
necessitates the employment of the earth closet in or near the 
house, wherein a large quantity of carefully-prepared dry and 
‘“‘Jiving ” humus must be applied on each occasion of use. 

In the hands of intelligent individuals, thoroughly educated 
in what is known of the above-mentioned nitrification processes, 
no nuisance need ever arise in connection with such closets. 
But where laxity and carelessness occur in their working, the 
degree of nuisance is, no doubt, greater than that which would 
occur under similar conditions in connection with water carriage. 
Such an amount of dry humus should on all occasions be used as 
will completely absorb urine and moisture in faeces; and the 
mechanical arrangements should be such that both the application 
of the humus and the emptying of the receptacle may be carried 
out with the least possible trouble to the attendant, and nuisance to 
the neighbourhoed. Immediate burial in a plot of cultivated dry 
and fairly deep humus is to be recommended, as under ordinary 
meteorological conditions all pathogenic germs are destroyed and 
nitrification of organic matter completed by this method in the 
least possible time. If weather conditions forbid such burial, a 
compost heap should be formed in a protected place some distance 
from the house; and the strictest care should*be taken that the 
necessary amount of humus is always added to the contents to 
render them absolutely dry. Nitrification proceeds in such heaps 
at a rate little less for the most part than that in the surface soil. 
It will be noted that this system entails intelligent oversight 
sufficient to prevent nuisance in the house, at the compost heap, 
or at the plot of cultivated ground where burial is performed. 

The economic aspect of sewage disposal has long been a 
subject of controversy. That the water-carriage system removes 
from the surface of the earth quantities of valuable plant food is 
universally admitted. Victor Hugo in his “Les Misérables” 
pours out an eloquent lamentation over this waste in Paris: 
“What is done with this golden dung? It is swept into the 
gulf. We send at great expense fleets of ships to collect at the 
Southern pole the guano of petrels and penguins, and cast into 
the sea the incalculable element of wealth which we have under 
our hand, <All the human and animal manure which the world 
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loses, if returned to land, instead of being thrown into the sea, 
would suffice to nourish the world. Do you know what those 
piles of ordure are, collected at the corners of streets, those carts 
of mud carried off at night from the streets, the frightful barrels of 
the nightman, and the foetid streams of subterranean mud which 
the pavement conceals from you? All this is a flowing field, it 
is green grass, it is mint and thyme and sage, it is game, it is 
cattle, it is the satisfied lowing of heavy kine at night, it is 
perfumed hay, it is gilded wheat, it is bread on your table, it is 
warm blood in your veins, it is health, it is joy, it is life.” 

Concerning the fertilising value of human excreta there can 
be no doubt; but when these are diluted to such an extent that 
their organic constituents amount to less than a thousandth part 
of the whole, it naturally follows that to reclaim them in concen- 
trated form involves an expense which may be far in excess of 
their value, so that such reclamation is wholly out of the question 
in all large centres of population. It is possible, as we have 
already seen, under an educated and watchful régime to commit 
excreta to the soil, as described, under certain conditions 
in the country. But, under other conditions, soil burial is quite 
as much out of the question as in large towns; for example, 
where the ground-water is so high that the necessary depth of 
aerated humus is lacking, where slops are continually poured 
into a subsoil from which one is forbidden to pump, and under 
all other conditions in which the organic matter is so embedded 
in water that a free supply of oxygen is shut off. These are the 
conditions which maintain and retain typhoid, etc., in the subsoil. 

As exact knowledve accumulates concerning the conditions 
which govern the nitrification of organic matter, improvement of 
artificial methods must follow; but it will be apparent to every 
thoughtful mind that, in view of the multiplicity and variability 
of the factors at work in the process, each individual case of 
proposed sewage disposal, if the greatest success is desired, must 
be patiently studied and practically carried out on its individual 
merits by an up-to-date expert. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


SeEDLING PINKs. 

HESE beautiful flowers are rarely seen in our gardens. We 
have masses of them in a mixed border, and they are, at the 
time of writing, a sea of soft misty colouring ; a warm fragrance 
is poured from them, a fragrance that scents the summer wind 
as no other flower does at this season. We hear much of the 
ordinary kinds, of the Mrs. Sinkins, Her Majesty anc others, 

all worthy garden flowers; but they have not the same charm, at any rate 
to the writer, as the se dlings, which give a wonderful variety of form. 
We have just picked a flower cf each, the preva.ling colours white, rose and 
crimson, Some are double, and, it must be confessed, burst their calyces in 
a most unhappy way; but one seems to forget all this in contemplation of 
the billowy cloud of colour which comes from the neat tufted gliucous- 
coloured growth, One variety is rich rose pink, with a dark crimson ring in 
the centre and fringed petals, another almost white, with de-ply-cut edges, and 
we might thus describe twenty variations, all beautiful in their way. It is 
astonishing how vigorous the growth is, neither frost, heat, drought, nor excessive 
rain checking the appearing of these pretty flowers. We went over the border last 
autumn and found a crowd of seedlings, little neat tufts, which we transferred to 
other positions in the garden. These are in bloom, but are not so strong, of 
course, as the older plants. One may strike cuttings with the greatest ease at 
this season, Choose the growths which have not flowered, if it is possible to 
find them, cut each just beneath a joint, remove the lower leaves to give a 
clear stem for insertion in the soil, and place in some part of the garden 
where they will not be forgotten, There they will soon root, and may go to 
the place they are to adorn in autumn. Seeds come forth abundantly. We 
have never seen plants seed so freely; they sow themselves, as already stated, 
and in this way the variety in form and colouring is increased. We love 
these little fringed Pinks for their shape, colour and sweetness. They are a 
joy for weeks in the summer. 
PROPAGATING THE PINK. 


A correspondent writes; ‘‘ One of the most prized of garden flowers is 


the double-flowered Pink, and it is one which almost every amateur delights to * 


have in quantity, whether for edgings or for beds. Too frequently the plants 
are permitted to grow into a large tuft or bordering, and only when they 
become ragged is any attempt made to produce a neater or more vigorous 
group. Those who would increase their quantity of plants, and improve their 
vigour also, should make a start at once by putting in a batch of cuttings. The 
florists usually rely upon what are termed ‘ pipings,’ z.e., the points of the shoots 
about 3in. long and pulled out by a sharp upward movement. These make 
excellent plants. Quite as good a way, or possibly a better one for the 
amateur, is totake some cuttings by the ‘ heel,’ selecting the young shoots of 
the present year and stripping them from the main stem with the ‘heel’ 
attached, Plenty of cuttings of this character are available as soon as the 
flowering is over, and those 4in. long will do well. By inserting these 
cuttings in a cold frame in sandy soil they form roots in about a month, and 
make compact little plants for going to their permanent quarters in early 
autumn, These freshly-rooted plants are superior in every way to those 
divided up; it is surprising the ‘cutting’ method of propagation has not 
been adopted before.” 
SWEEY WILLIAMS OF SCARLET AND PINK COLOURS. 

The old-world Sweet William, which we loved to see with the White 
Pinks and Moss Roses in the garden of boyhood days, has undergone a change, 
and we seldom find the speckled flowers and those of a célour more quaint 
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than beautiful in the borders of to-day. We 
must confess that the remarkable selections 
made possible now through the untiring efforts 
of amateurs and others are more to be com- 
mended than those of the days gone by. Three 
forms selected by Messrs. Sutton and Sons of 
Reading are garden flowers of the greatest 
importance for effect. One is Pink Beauty, 
which we have described on a former occasion, 
and grows in popularity as its bewitching 
colours become better known; it is a true 
pink, not perhaps constant, but growing in 
interest through the gradations of shade from 
the softest pink, almost white, to a depth that 
approaches crimson. A characteristic of this 
class, too, is the length of time the plants 
iemain in bloom. They have been flowering 
in the garden of the writer for several weeks, 
and it will be long before the last flush has 
died from the vigorous, healthy tufts which 
have imparted to the border a glow of rose and 
pink, Then there is a group called Sutton’s 
Scarlet, which is more remarkable still than 
Pink Beauty. There is no doubt about the 
merits of this striking selection; the flower is 
pure scarlet and varies little in colour, a large 
group such as we saw recently giving the im- 


pression at a distance of a scarlet cloud, as if idler By 
. o sa 4 var 
a bit of summer sunset had fallen from above. 13 Keen 
We recommend these two forms of the Sweet J. M. Whitehead. 


William for bold grouping in the border or 
even by themselves; they are among the most striking of summer flowers. 
Of the dark crimson variety all we can say is, ‘‘ Plant it more.” It is better 
known than the pink Sweet Williams, but seldom seen in masses, the only 
way of planting to gain a rich picture of colour. 


RANDOM Nores. 

The Loosestvi/es.—The common Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria) is a 
familiar river-side flower, and gives to many an otherwise colourless spot a 
suffusion of soft rosy purple very pleasant to see at all times, but especially 
so when in company with the yellow Jacoby. It is not of the type or species 
we wish to write, but of the varieties named respectively roseum and superbum, 
which are good garden plants, The flowers are remarkably hright in colour, 
as freely produced as in the type, and the growth attains about the same height. 
When planting a pond or lake-side the variety superbum in particular should 
be grown in abundance, the great point being to keep the growth from over- 
shadowing more weakly subjects. The Loosestrifes possess great vigour, and 
soon assert themselves in a way other plants do not enjoy. 

Geranium armenun:.—The true Geraniums must not be confused with 
the plants known in ordinary gardens as ‘‘Geraniums.” These are hybrids 
and not hardy; but the true Geraniums, of which G. armenum is one of the 
most beautiful, are border plants of the highest importance in creating rich 
masses of colour. We were in a garden of old-fashioned flowers recently, 
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and the plant that attracted our attention most was this Geranium, every leaf 
almost hidden beneath the big purple petals. It grows quickly, and when 
the growth becomes at a'l matted it should be divided in late September. 
Such tufts soon develop, and rival the parent plant in size and vigour. 

Delphinium Consolida,—We referred last year to the fresh blue colouring 
of this annual Larkspur, and a number of self-sown seedlings in bloom at the 
present time again recall its charm. It is flowering between the posts of a 
Rose-covered pergola, and the soft shades of the Roses are in delightful 
harmony with the clear blue of the Larkspur. The plants are quite 2ft. in 
height, and the feathery, clear green foliage is attractive even without the 
flowers. Seed may be sown in spring, but, as mentioned, it sows itself; such 
seedlings seem stronger than those sown in the usual way. 

A Giant Seaka/e.—We wish plants of the character of the Giant Seakale 
(Crambe cordifolia) were more planted in English gardens; but they must 
have ample space to develop their leaves and flower spikes. An immense 
plant we noticed in bloom recently ; it was about 6ft. in height, and the 
wavy leaves were fully 18in. across and almost hidden by the cloud of flowers, 
which spread out and then fall over, a veil of purest white. It is a plant for 
the wild garden or fringe of woodland, and is a.success in shade. Any soil 
seems to suit it, and if an increase of stock is desired this is best accomplished 
by dividing the roots when growth begins in spring. 


APT ERR Tit BASS. 


T is one of those glorious July mornings that rob early rising 
of half its hardship, and, even if we had not ordered boat 
and bait for four o’clock, that pink suffusion in the east 

would, in this year of deluge and darkness, have tempted us of 
itself to be up in time to see that rare phenomenon, a perfect 
sunrise over the sea. We have drunk our coffee, and one of 


Hodson & Hearne 


IN TITE TIDEIWAY. 





us has lit tobacco as the quarter before the hour chimes from 
the town church, and, closing the front door as noiselessly as 
possible behind us, so as not to spoil the pleasing dreams and 
slumbers light of laggards a-bed, we walk briskly down to the 
boat-house, where our fisherman is waiting with the boat afloat 
and a bait-box well stocked with writhing sand-eels from 
yesterday’s seine. These are kept in 
floating wedge-shaped wooden boxes, 
which are preferable to the Channel 
Island wicker courge (a torpedo-shaped 
basket, the splinters of which often 
damage these fragile baits). The eels 
of the Teign know well when the boxes 
are full of bait, and one day last week, 
when the water was crystal-clear, 1 saw 
probably a hundred of them, some 
quite 2lb. in weight, writhing in the 
weed beneath. The tide is running 
swiftly in; already it is encroaching on 
the long mud-bank in mid-stream, driving 
cockle-rakers and birds alike from the 
covering edges to the greater security 
of the middle. Gulls and rooks strut in 
armed neutrality; one old heron stands 
with his usual bored air at one end of 
the bank, and a trim oyster-catcher trips 
a little furtheron. High overhead half- 
a-dozen curlews call in shrill greeting 
as they wing their way to the sea, and 
a solitary shag—one of the hardy few 
who have survived the price put upon 
their devoted heads—flies higher than 
was his wont before the days of his 
outlawry. All aboard, the little boat 
shoots out into the tideway, and, as we 
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A FRESH BAIT. 


run past the tiers of shipping, British and foreign, on which at 
so early an hour there is no sign of life, we cast anxious glances at 
the water to see what weed is running in from the sea. This too 
prolific herbage from the gardens of the mermaids is the one bane 
of fishing in our estuary, and this summer two causes conspired 
to make it a perfect curse: first, it accumulated and died on the 
mussel-beds up the river, and then, descending on the ebb tide to 
the river mouth, it was driven back by the gales, an endless line 
of weed going and coming, and, in fact, proving the Italian view 
of curses, that they return whence they came. This morning the 
plague is far less in evidence than it has been of late, and this, 
with the smooth water and state of the tide, augurs well for our 
success. 

As soon as our boat draws level with the topmost tier of 
merchantmen she is slewed round and we face the stern—which 
henceforth goes first—and bait our hooks with large and lively 
sand-eels from the box hauled on board for the purpose. Overside 
go the baits, and we pay out the light line while there is yet way 
on the boat. The water is very clear, and, with a cloudless sky and 
the sun creeping quickly over the houses on the parade, the light 
must be very bright on even the fine gut; so we pay-out a little 
more than 4oyds. of line, not only to tempt the fish ere yet they 
are scared by our boat, but also, since they are not showing 
at the surface, to sink the bait, the weight of line supplementing 
that of the very minute lead which is all that we can use in 
this fishing. Slowly our boat ascends the river. A saucy 
kingfisher, diving like a gannet after a dead sand-eel that we have 
thrown away on inspection of the bait-box, catches the first rays 
of the coming sun, and for a moment 
distracts our attention from the top of 
the rod. Bang it goes, and, because 
we were not watching the tell-tale, 
we strike a fraction of a second too 
late, and reel in to find the bait 
clean gone. 

Once again the hook is baited and 
out in the stream, and now the other 
rod twitches and bends, and a timely 
twist has driven the hook home. Off 
runs the line as the reel sings its glad 
song, and there is give-and-take until at 
length a bass of 4lb. rolls on its side 
and is safe in the net. We are up to 
the bridge now, and rod number one is 
dragged down by a great clump of 
“cabbage ”’ weed, which has fouled the 
lead, so by the time this is removed we 
take in our lines, haul the bait-box on 
board and are rowed smartly down 
stream in the shallows, where the tide 
is slack, to drift once more up the 
middle channel. We are no longer 
alone, and seven other boats are drift- 
ing in line over the course. One of 
these enthusiasts lets his bait drag on 
the ground, with the rare and unwe!come 
result of a large red gurnard, bristling 
like an angry dragon fly, coming up on 
the hook. Another has better luck, and 
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is fast ina big fish just as we start on 
the drift. His boatman rows for the 
shallows to get out of the way of the 
boats below, and also to handicap the 
fish in its fight, for the force of the tide 
lends it strength, and once it gets under 
the bridge all may be lost. We our- 
selves reach the bridge without a touch, 
and return the way we came, and still 
the struggle is being waged; but the big 
fish is tiring: more and more line is 
being got home on the clicking reel, and 
at length we can see a fine bass flounder- 
ing in half-hearted fashion beside their 
boat. Then there is a shout; it has 
shaken its great head to such good 
purpose as to wear the hook out of 
the wound; the rod straightens, and a 
helpless mass of silver lies for an 
instant in 3ft. of water—an instant too 
long, for a down-and-upward_ stroke 
from an unerring gaff transfixes its 
exhausted form, and it is lifted over the 
side, presently to carry the steelyards 
down to the 8lb. mark. 

On our next drift we have an 
adventure. A good-sized bass _ is 
hooked just below the last buoy but 
one, and, favoured by the sheering 
tide, the fish dashes unchecked across 
the buoy chain, then doubles back, 
and so we are in a pretty position, with a gut collar wound 
around the ironwork and a large and lively bass at the other 
end. Parting seems imminent, and it is only as a forlorn hope 
that the boat is backed in the direction taken by the fish. 
It seems impossible that the instinct which prompted it to double 
around the chain should not urge it just the further step of 
breaking the gut off short. Yet here is just the limit of its 
intelligence ; it makes no such endeavour, but, as soon as it once 
more feels the pull of the rod, heads away up the river and 
is netted within 2oyds. of the bridge. Unfortunately, in the 
excitement, the other hook takes a fancy to that structure, 
catching it deep down among the mussels, and it says a good 
deal for our gut trace that it patiently stands several minutes of 
strain, not to mention futile efforts at dislodgment with an oar, 
yet only shows, when finally broken off close to the hook, such 
slight fraying as is unavoidable. 

The tide is nearly run now, and we can only get two or 
three more drifts. The stout old sailing ships moored bow to 
stern just below us, with a trim little steam yacht at their head, 
are ail bustle now. Skippers of many hues rub sleepy eyes and 
exhort their greasy deck-hands in the oaths of half-a-dozen 
other countries. Barges loaded with clay are being towed from 
Newton to fill many a gaping hold with the soft cubes piled 
on their broad decks. Primitive boats paddle to and fro between 
the vessels and the quay, and every few minutes a hail of 
“ Mary Jane (or something else), ahoy!” produces a tousled head 
out of a cabin door, and a boy is sent ashore for the morning’s 
stores. When these little craft shoot out right over our lines we 
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indulge in some of those expressions which half conceal and half 
reveal the soul within. 

On our last drift, a slow one—the last of the flood runs up 
on the further side of the mud-bank, which is fast disappearing 
from view—we each hook a fish, the brace going rather over 5lb. 
weighed together. We were the first to come on the scene, and, 
encouraged perhaps by good luck (which rules a good deal more 
in this fishing than individual skill), we are the last to leave. 
The slaughter has not been great, but there are four bass in the 
bottom of the boat, of which the aggregate weight cannot be 
much under 12lb. Indeed, all the fish of this July (and not more 
than half-a-dozen were caught on the river before) have been of 
fair size, and the “herrings” (which at Margate they would call 
‘“‘scripes”’) of other years have been wanting, but not missed. 
This year’s bass, during the first fortnight of July, averaged over 
2lb., whereas for the last six summers the average has been 
nearer 4lb. Against this satisfactory contrast must be set the 
fact that very few fish were taken in the first half of July this 
year at all, not more, in all probability (in the river), than 
thirty, whereas other years would have shown as many as 
fifty or sixty for the same period, but many of them too small 
to count. Satisfied without satiety, we are rowed back to the 
steps, where the fish are weighed and strung up for despatch to 
neighbours who, unlike ourselves, regard the bass as a dish for 
very honest men; and so home to bathe and breakfast. We 
shall fish the afternoon tide; but, though it may yield a good fish 
or two, it will lack the enjoyment of the dawn, the satisfaction of 
conscious virtue in foregoing our sleep, the beauty of sunrise and 
the peace of comparative solitude. On the later tide we are less 
keen, and the fishing is less enjoyable, if only because you have 
the sun in your eyes instead of, as earlier, at your back. Showy 
motor-boats and slower freights of trippers, who regard us asa 
spectacle provided by the town for the making of their holiday, 
continually cross our lines, and the bass, like ourselves, have lost 
the zest of the morning. The edge is off their appetite, and they 
sneak the baits lazily and without the dash of twelve hours 
earlier. Give me, for perfect enjoyment, the birth of a new 
day. When the sun is at the zenith, the sport loses much of 
its savour. F. G. AFLALO. 


WITH HORSE AND HOUND 
‘ IN .THE TRANSVAAL. 


is HE first pack of Erglish foxhounds to cross the Transvaal border 
was imported by Mr. L. E. B. Homan, under the charge of Tom 
Parker (formerly first whip to the North Warwick) in the year 
1896. The little pack, consisting of fifteen and a-half couples, 
was drafted from some of the most noted kennels in [ngland, 
including the Quorn, North Warwick, Pytchley and the H.H. 
To save aterm of isolation on Robben Island, which would have fallen to 
the Jot of the hounds had they been shipped to Cape Town, they were landed 
at Port Natal, one bitch only being lost on the voyage, and she committed 
suicide—so Parker declared—by jumping overboard in mid-ocean, after a 
long attack of mal de mer. The hunt stables were filled with some of the 
best specimens of the hardy, clever and fast little Basuto pony that ever 
left Basutoland. The reasons why the Basuto pony is so much sought alter 
throughout South Africa are manifold. These ponies are the hardiest little 
mounts imaginable, and will pick up a living on the veldt, during the dry season 
even, when a horse of another breed would leave its bones to bleach on that 
same burned-up plain, They are nimble as cats, and avoid the innumerable 
horse-traps in the shape of ant-bear earths, meerkat holes, prospecting pits 
and so forth, with which the veldt is in parts simply honeycombed, in a 
most marvellous ‘manner, by either jumping or swerving to one side of the 
obstacles, even though they be hidden from the human eye amidst sage bush, 
scrub and other rank vegetation. Again, the Ba-uto pony will perform 


a Gay’s journey—or a week’s for that matter—upon a few handfuls of 


corn and what he can pick up from the veldt, over ground that 
would knock up a big horse very quickly. Unfortunately, however, 
comparatively few of the best of these truly marvellous ponies are allowed 
to go out of Basutoland. They are bred and ridden by the Busutos, who 
are, generally speaking, good horsemen, and the chiefs take precious good 
care that the finest animals remain in the country. I believe that I am 
correct in stating that the first Basuto pony was the offspring of an imported 
New Forest pony mare and a Cape stallion. 

And now let us hark back to the little pack of exiled hounds which we 
left in their new kennels at Gelcenhuis. As there are no foxes in the 
‘Transvaal, the hounds had to be entered to jackal and antelope, and, with 
very few exceptiors, they seemed to take kindly enough to both. As may be 
imagined, even in 1896 antelope of any kind were very few and far between 
within anything like reasonable distance of the Rand, and when hounds did 
get a run with a blesbok or a steinbok the quarry, in eight cases out of ten, 
either cutpaced or baffled its pursuers by taking to the hills; or, in the case 
of a steinbok, by running to earth in an ant-bear burrow, a very strange trait 
which the fleet little steinbok has when hard pressed. Owing to its 
small size the antelope in question apparently finds no difficulty in bolting 
inio one of the big earths which the ant-bear excavates with its powerful 
fore paws when raiding an ant-heap. And now, «5 well as my memory and 
pen serve, I will give a short description of an early morning run with the 
Johannesburg hounds. The meet was appointed for a quiet spot along the 
Black Reef, some ten or twelve miles north-west of Geldenhuis, and a good 
two hours before sunrise a native servant brought a steaming cup of coffee 
and a ‘* Bath Oliver” into my room, remarking the while that it was ‘‘ very 
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much late.” Having partaken of my frugal breakfast, I jumped on my puay 


and cantered across the veldt to the kenneis, where I arrived just in time to 
find Parker and his lieutenant moving off with thirteen and a-half couples of 
as good-Icoking and level a lot of hounds as any man might wish to see. 
Piloted by a mounted native, for the sun had not yet risen, and neither of us 
white men knew the way, we set out on a bee-line across the veldt, a hound 
giving a whimper now and again when a hare or meerkat was disturbed. 

It was during that early morning ride that I learned old Amazon had 
given birth to a litter of fine whelps during the night, the interesting event 
having taken place in a disused ant-bear earth. Parker was naturally very 
jubilant at the arrival of what he termed his ‘‘ young family.” Doubtless, 
the litter of foxhound puppies in question was the first ever dropped in the 
Transvaal, Alas! not one of that promising family lived to hunt either 
fox, jackal or buck. Every one succumbed to a most virulent form of 
distemper, which attacks and only too frequently wipes out a whole litter 
of puppies, more especially those born to imported stock. But of this more 
hereafter. The first golden spears of the rising sun were beginning to gild 
the summits of a low-lying rarge of distant kopjes when we arrived at the 
littie creeper-clad hotel which formed the appointed rendezvous. Here we 
found the Master and perhaps thirty followers of the hunt, including two 
ladies, at breaklust. Now the fact that the South African veldt holds 
practically no scent after the heavy night dews have been dissipated by the 
rays of the sun, makes early morning hunting imperative, and as Parker 
ranged his hounds before the hotel stoep a general rush was made for the 
stables to get the mounts saddled up. 

The light was still uncertain when hounds were taken off to draw a strip 
of bush veldt which fringed the banks of a small pebbly river, and they had 
scarcely been thrown off when a whimper, followed by the full chorus of the 
pack, proclaimed that something was afoot, A few minutes later, a piercing 
‘© Tally-ho, gone away,” from the far end of the covert, rings out, There 
being neither gates nor fences before us, nothing, in fact, but a seemingly 
endless expanse of perfectly level plain, there is no jostling or crowding, 
as is usually the case in the Old Country when hounds break covert. 
It is a case of every man for himself. Away stream the eager 
hounds through the high cew-drenched grass, the white tips of their 
waving sterns being the only portion of their anatomy visible to the field, 
while the steinbok—for such the quarry proves itself to be—is entirely 
obscured by the rank herbage of the veldt. The Master, huntsman and whip 
are well up with their hounds, and the ladies, both of whom are fine horse- 
women, are sailing along with the best of us. It being now the height of 
the dry season, the going is just about as hard as a macadamised road, and 
although no horse-traps are to be seen from the saddle, the bucking and 
bending of my sure-footed and clever little Basuto pony tell me that the 
ground over which he is galloping as fast as he can put hoofs to ground is 
simply honeycombed with burrows, The man on my right, a well-known 
Dutch advocate, and a rattling good sportsman to boot, suddenly comes a 
cropper. His Cape stallicn has blundered into an ant-bear earth, and, 
turning a complete somersault, pitches his rider head foremost into a patch 
of sage bush; de V., although apparently a little ‘‘ groggy” from his 
involuntary dive, is very soon in the saddle again, and riding hard 
to make up the ground which the mishap has cost him. At length hounds 
emerge {rom the rough cover, and, carrying a breast-high scent, race for all 
they are worth after the fleeting little buck, which appears but a mere dot upon 
the far-stretching sun-sco:ched tract of veldt over which he is now travelling, 
having considerably outpaced his pursuers during the burst through the grass 
cover. The hunt leads past a cluster of hive-like Kaffir kraals, the woolly-pated 
inhabitants of which rush out into the open to ascertain what the unusual ‘‘ music” 
means, and, as we gallop past, a ‘‘whoop” escapes the blubber lips of the 
natives that would have drowned the view-holloa of a whole legion of 
English fox-hunters. ‘* Hoid up, horse!” is the cry as a dozen men charge a 
wide spruit, which is running haif-bank high with red, iron-discoloured water. 
For a few moments one of the ladies is in difficulties, her mount having taken 
off short and floundered into the middle of the spruit. With a cat-like 
scramble, however, he clambers up the steep bank on the far side, and his 
fair rider, who never faltered in her seat even, gives him a we.l-deserved 
‘*reminder.” 

For 30min, have we been galloping at almost racing pace, and several 
welter weights have already tailed off, while more than one mount, including my 
own, is beginning to show unmistakabie signs of ‘* bellowsto mend,” The buck 
suddenly changes his line, and, turning off left-handed, points for a line of 
chocolate brown kopjes, over the summits of which floats a white, fleecy- 
looking mist.  ‘* Forrard, my little darlings! forrard!” rings out the 
huntsman’s voice, as he cheers on his straining, eager pack, fearful that if 
once the buck gains yonder hills the hounds will lose their well-earned blood, 
for the hot rays of the sun will already have scorched up every vestige of 
scent from the arid, boulder-strewn face of the kopjes, and no Forse ever yet 
foaled could find a footing thereon, But the steinbok is running as gallantly 
as ever, and if h2 continues heading for the hills, it is odds on him saving his 
slots, for hounds do not appear to have gained a yard upon him. Suddenly, 
however, acouple of Kaffirs emerge from a clump of wait-a-bit bushes, heading 
the antelope, which goes off at a tangent, and once again he points for the 
open veldt. Parker, possibly over-anxious for blood, lifts his hounds somewhat, 
thereby putting them on better terms with their game. He might well 
have stuck to the line, how.ver, fur, as though by magic, the buck disappears 
from view. He has bolted into an ant-bear’s earih, and I for one am glad 
that he has saved his slots. The sun is by this time well up in the 
heavens, and although a fresh steinbok is found, hounds are unable to puzzle 
out a yard of his line. The scent has gone wi.h the dew, and there is 
nothing left -ut to go home to kennels or to the ‘‘Golden City,” as the 
case may be. 

The life of the Johannesburg Hunt Club was, unfortunately, short. Good 
houndman though Parker was, he never succeeded in rearing a litter of 
whelps, through the virulent form of distemper which invariably attacked the 
puppies shortly after birth. Several of the old hounds succumbed to pneumonia, 
bad times fell upon the Rand, subscriptions failed, and in the end, after some 
two years’ sojourn in the ‘Transvaal, the remnant of this little pack was 
presented to the Cape Town Hunt Club, MARSHMAN, 
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RAMSBURY MANOR, 
WILTSHIRE, 


A SEAT OF 


SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, Bart. 


BADE NEW 


EXT to its old capital of Wilton, Ramsbury, now a qiiiet 
agricultural parish, ranks as the most important of 

Saxon settlements in Wiltshire, and the neiglibouring 

towns of Hungerford and Marlborough are by com- 

parison mere upstarts, The bishopric of the Wilseatas 

was established about gog a.p., and Ramsbury was frequently its 
seat until the Norman came and arranged all things—ecclesiastical 
as well as political—anew. In 1891, during church restoration, 
the foundations of a Saxon church and a considerable number of 
stones, exhibiting fine tenth century sculptured work, were found 
at Ramsbury, some of these latter forming, very likely, the 
monument of Ramsbury’s first bishop, Athelstan, who died in 
927. Although Sarum, after the Conquest, became the eccle- 
siastical centre, the Manor of Ramsbury continued to be held by 
the bishop, and was one of his favourite parks and most valuable 
estates—sufliciently valuable to be a pawn in the game of grab 
which went on so merrily in England in the middle portion of 
the sixteenth century. In the latter part of Henry VIII.’s 
reign a bishop was a person of no importance, whereas the 
brother of « queen was—for the time that queen’s star was in 
the ascendant—an awkward man to reckon with and a dangerous 
to offend. Until Anne Boleyn’s attendant, Jane Seymour, 
attracted the gaze of the amorous king, her family had been 
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but small folk, knights holding the castelet of Penhow, near 
Chepstow, under the great family of Clare. In Henry VI.’s 
time, they acquired Wolfhall and made that their home. 
Wolfhall is part of the Savernake estate, and Savernake 
marches for miles with the lands of the Manor of Ramsbury. 
When, therefore, Edward Seymour became a great lord in his 
brother-in-law’s time, and protector and duke when his nephew 
began his boy’s reign, it seems to have been intimated to the 
Bishop of Sarum that an “ exchange” was desirable. How much 
—or, rather, how little—the bishop got in exchange we have not 
traced; but the great Manor of Ramsbury, including the woody 
hills, the fertile lands, the lush meadows, and the clear stream of 
Kennet’s Vale, passed to the Duke of Somerset. With him it did 
not long remain. These were days when men might rise rapidly, 
but also fall suddenly, unless they were exceptionally cautious. 
This Edward Seymour was not, and fifteen years after he began 
to raise up his head that head fell on the scaffold. A warier than 
he then took his place as the great man of Wiltshire, and added 
Ramsbury to his already vast possessions in that county. William 
Herbert was a grandson of the clever lord of Raglan who raised 
himself to be Earl of Pembroke under Edward IV.; but he 
was a grandson with the bar sinister, and it was his legitimate 
cousin, Elizabeth, who inherited the immense Monmouthshire 
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estates and the Herbert barony, and carried them by marriage to 
the Somerset family. Wiiliam, therefore, had his way to make; 
he had in him the seed of success, and it bad fallen upon fertile 
ground. He pleased Henry VIII., and was the most acute of 
the capable lot of acquirers who surrounded that king. Many of 
them did well for themselves; but none saw better than he that 
there was money in the fall of the monasteries, and tine plums to be 
pulled out of that pie. The situation and richness of the lands of 
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the Abbey of Wilton led him to choose that as his chief seat; 
but they formed but a section of the large slice of church 
property which he acquired. And this was only one of the 
many money-making jobs of the day which his keen eye was ever 
the first to descry. No rat ever had a more highly developed 
instinct for leaving a sinking ship. A Seymour who was duke 
and protector was a person to be friends with; but a Seymour 
whose race was nearly run could be very profitably opposed, and 
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the attainted man’s Wiltshire estates fell to his share. Next 
the Dudley faction was worth joining, as it won him the 
Pembroke earldom, and on young Edward’s death he did homage 
to Lady Jane Grey. A few days showed him his danger, and he 
took care to exhibit himself prominently at Mary’s proclamation. 
He attended her crowning, and was of her Privy Council. 
He made himself equally indispensable to Elizabeth, and 
Ramsbury was among the many manors which descended to his 
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eldest son when he died in 1570. The same genius for joining 
the success‘ul side distinguished his grandson Philip. He was only 
a cadet to start with, but his good looks were attractive to 
James, and obtained him the earldom of Montgomery when he 
was twenty-one. At thirty-six he succeeded his elder brother as 
fourth Earl of Pembroke, and to the great estates. He was 
then a favoured person at the Court of Charles J., and Lord 
Chamberlain. But ten years later, when the Lorg Parliament 











met, he became 
convinced of the 
righteousness _ of 
the popular cause. 
And so while most 
of his fellow-cour- 
tiers were pouring 
out theirsubstance 
and their blood on 
behalf ef their 
king, and endur- 
ing death or exile, 
Pembroke was 
comfortably build- 
ing at Wilton or 
entertaining at 
Ramsbury. 
Although he was 
one of the ‘in- 
comparable pair of 
brethren” to whom 
the first folio of 
Shakespeare was 
inscribed, he was 
illiterate; but he 
had some leanings 
towards architec- 
ture and art, and 
Audrey tells us he 
owned more Van 
Dycks than anyone else. ‘Tradition goes that the great family 
portraits at Walton by this master were intended for Ramsbury; but 
there is considerable doubt as to who built the present Ramsbury 
house, and when; also as to what house preceded it, and where. 
The south front of Wilton having been burned down, the fourth 
Earl had it rebuilt from designs by Inigo Jones, under the super- 
intendence of the latter’s pupil and relative, John Webb. But 
there is every reason to suppose that, though John Webb was 
the architect of Ramsbury, it was not for Earl Philip that he 
worked there. Born in 1611, John Webb was apprenticed to 
Inigo Jones in 1628, and until the latter’s death in 1653 these 
two were closely connected as master and pupil; the south front 
of Wilton, and the entirely splendid rooms it contains, being only 
one of the architectural masterpieces which the elder man 
designed and the younger carried out. But after Jones’s death, 
Webb, though still impregnated by the spirit and depending on 
the designs of the master, went forward with his age, and his 
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later work (of 
which ‘Thorpe in 
Northants, Ash- 
down in Berks and 
Ramsbury in 
Wilts are the best 
examples known 
to be his) assimi- 
lated itself to the 


style with which 
we connect the 
name of Wren. 


At the Restoration 
he expected to 
have obtained the 
Surveyorship — of 
Royal Works 
which Jones had 
so long held. But 
Sir J. Denham, a 
staunch Royalist 
fighter and suf- 
ferer, needed a re- 
ward, and the fact 
that he wasa poet, 
and not an archi- 





tect, mattered 
mates enemies little. Webb did 
KENNET. “COUNTRY LIFE." most of his work 
for him, and 


awaited the reversion; but when Denham died in 1669 it was 
Wren and not Webb who got the coveted place, and the latter 
went to his home at Butleigh in Somerset to close his life in 
retirement. Although there is a strong resemblance, taking into 
consideration a difference of material and of local conditions, 
Letween Ramsbury and Thorpe, which was built for St. John in 
the fifties, the former is of a fuller Restoration type and should be 
placed in the sixties. Even that is early for much of the work, 
especiaily the interior, of which the drawing-room, which we 
illustrate, has the full Grinling Gibbons flavour. The house 
which, in material, design and detail, resembles Ramsbury most 
closely is Melton Mowbray in Norfolk, which was built for Sir 
Jacob Astley, who succeeded to the estate in 1660, but did not 
probably begin building operations at once. Webb was at work 
at Wilton for some time after the fire of 1647. But when, later on, 
he was employed at Ramsbury, it was no longer with the fourth 
Earl or the Herbert family that he had to deal. What, then, had 
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happened? If it is true that the great Van Dycks were meant for 
Ramsbury, it is likely enough that it was there that Pembroke 
intended to have undertaken his last architectural work, bat that 
the Wilton fire made him abandon or delay the scheme, 
and he had to remain satisfied with the old Ramsbury house as 
he found it. This appears not to have stood on the site of the 
present house, but higher up the valley at Axford. One little 
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note of it we get and that is all. Richard Symonds was a 
fighter for his king, but while he marched and counter- 
marched he observed what lay around him and set down ‘or us 
what he saw. Thus, under Sunday, November 17th, 1644, 
while Marlborough town was Charles’s headquarters, we find 
the entry in his diary: “A little on the left hand, this dayes 
march, wee left Ramsbury, the faire seate of the Earle of 
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Pembroke,” and he describes it as ‘ta faire, square stone house, 
a brave seat, though not comparable to Wilton.” Our illus- 
trations show Ramsbury to be of red brick, only coigned and 
dressed with stone, and it cannot, therefore, have been the house 
that Symonds saw. Whatever it was, it was a house of a size 
and character for great entertainment, and had been so through- 
out the Herbert occupation. For in 1572 the second Earl had 
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written to a kinsman: ‘‘For as muche as the Qeenes Mtie 
intendethe to be att my howse at Ramesburie the ixth of 
September next, att wch tyme I am desirous to have the 
companye of my frendes and kinsmen there; wherefore, yf you 
amongste other will take so mucke paynes as to come and be 
merie wth me then, after her Grace’s departure thenc we will 
hounte.” Here, too, in 1649 the fourth Earl entertained Cromwell, 
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whose keen supporter he had become, sitting as he did at this 
time as M.P. for Berks in the Rump Parliament. This late- 
developed and profitable Republicanism of the former pet of 
James and friend of Charles, this habit of 

Still changing with the wind and tide 

That he might keep the stronger side, 
naturally stank in the nostrils of his former associates, and we 
find him painted in the darkest colours as ‘‘a profligate, a gambler, 
a fool and a coward with cudgeliing and being cudgelled ; but 
must also turn rebel and an ungrateful apostate to the prince 
who had raised him.’’ Six months after the Protector had been 
his guest at Ramsbury he was dead, and his son, who shared 
his views, took his place and joined the Council of State. But 
though he lacked the family qualities of accretion of property, 
and, becoming financially embarrassed, parted with most of his 
father’s pictures and some of his father’s acres, yet he had the 
family instinct for timely change of views. When Charles II. 
was crowned, who should be cup-bearer but the fifth Earl of 
Pembroke? Nine years later he closed a somewhat inglorious 
career, ‘‘ chiefly known for deeds of drunkenness and man- 
slaughter.” Meanwhile Ramsbury had changed hands, the new 
purchaser being Sir William Jones, a successful lawyer from 
Somersetshire, who had built up a very profitable practice in the 
King’s Bench, but kept out of the political forefront before the 
Restoration. After that event, he was befriended by the Duke 
of Buckingham, was knighted in 1671, and became Attorney- 
General in 1675. A few years later, however, he broke with the 
Court party, turned Whig, and reputed, as he then was, ‘ the 
greatest lawyer in England and a very wise man,” materially 
aided in the passage ot the Exclusion 
Bill through the House of Commons. 
No doubt a great future was before 
him had he lived on till William ILI, 
became King and Whig principles 
triumphed; but he died in 1682, while 
still a young man. He left the new 
Manor House of Ramsbury much as we 
find it still, a very finished and charm- 
ing specimen of the English, as opposed 
to the Italian, type of house of Charles 
I].’s day. The proportions are quite 
admirable, the whole quiet and reserved, 
but dignified in its mass and elegant in 
its details. The warm brick ot thé 
walling contrasts pleasantly with the 
dressed stone of the coigns and string- 
courses of the architraves and friezes, 
while the woodwork of the projecting 
cornices and pediments is well and richly 
designed with egg and tongue mould- 
ings, acanthused brackets and wreathed 
heraldic achievements. The principal 
fronts, east and west, are precisely 
similar to each other; the north eleva- 
tion being narrower, and having an even 
number of windows, needed a modified 
pediment (beneath which there was no 
room for brickwork) and double door- 
ways opening from the staircase. 
The red tile roof, angled with lead Copyright 
and broken by flat-headed dormers, 
completes a most harmonious and _ satisfying composition. 
It lies, with gardens running along the banks of the Kennet 
dammed up to forma lake, amid a nobly-timbered park, rising 
on either side to wooded heights, beyond which, to the south, 
stretch the woodlands which march with Savernake Fl orest, 
and to the north the great downland which dips ultimately 
into the Vale of White Horse. Its south front open to the 
park and the others girt by tall trees, the stable court lies a little 
higher than the house, and with its oval windows and brick 
pilasters is an excellent sample of how the country gentlemen 
of England built such offices in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. Of the same date, too, are the very stately and finished 
gate-posts, with their pilastered corners and wreathed frieze, 
supporting an entablature on which heraldic lions ramp. If Webb 
designed the house, he designed this entrance also, as both are by 
the same hand, and are as gocd and representative of their archi- 
tect and their age as any examples which may be quoted. ‘The 
lodges and side-entrance arches are clearly of later date, and were 
erected almost a century after Sir William Jones’s death by his 
elder grand-daughter, who, living in the age of ‘serpentines”’ 
and **made waters,’ dammed the river intoa lake, throwing a 
bridge across at the dam, and “improved the natural beauties of 
the grounds.”” Of Sir William's son there is nothing to relate 
except that he left two daughters, of whom the elder married a 
Mr. Langham in 1767. His wife being the heiress, he took the 
name of Jones, and was made a baronet in 1774. Meanwhile, 
the younger Miss Jones had married Mr. Burdett of Ioremark 
in Derbyshire, who, dying before his father, did not live to 
inherit the family estates and the baronetcy. Ramsbury, however, 
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came to his wife on the death of Lady Jones in 1800, and 
passed to his son, the well-known Sir Francis Burdett, the 
Radical M.P., father of a still better-known daughter, the late 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Foremark has remained the chief 
seat of the Burdetts, and Ramsbury at one time suffered from 
neglect. The gardens were much curtailed and the place let. 
Of late times, however, this fine house has been retained in the 
hands of the owners, who, though only occasionally resident, 
have maintained it with care and judgment, warding off the 
ravages but in no sense removing the mellowness of time. Thus 
it stands essentially as its builder left it, an unspoilt specimen of 
a beautiful, a comfortabie and an English type of architecture. 
The ample square of the house allows of spacious square rooms 
within; half-a-dozen on the ground floor, of which the central 
pair are deeper than the two side pairs, as the two staircases are 
set between these. ‘he great panelled hall leads ‘into the other 
of the large rooms, that of which we give two illustrations. The 
elaborate doorway from the hall, with its enriched architrave and 
broken pediment, is much in the style which Webb inherited from 
Jones, and is comparable, though not quite similar, to his work 
at Thorpe. Less similar still is the character of the overmantel. 
The heavy conventionai fruit garlands which we find in the 
interior decoration at [horpe, and also at Wilton, and which, as 
exterior work, occur in the Ramsbury pediments, have, in the 
case of the overmantel, given way to the elaborate delicacy and 
dexterous craftsmanship which Grinling Gibbons invented and 
developed, and which was the characteristic of English work during 
the whole of his lifetime. No doubt the Ramsbury overmantel 
was completed after Webb's death, and perhaps even the Attorney- 
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General himself never lived to see it. Later still are the mantel- 
piece and ceiling plaster-work. They breathe the spirit of the 
brothers Adam, and must be part of the Lady Jones’ 
improvements. To her reign we may probably also attribute 
the very interesting paper which hangs in the room on the north 
side of the drawing-room. It is Chinese, and represents in finely- 
drawn and coloured scenes the pleasures of the Chinese people, 
and is the counterpart of one representing, alter the same manner, 
the trades and occupations of the Chinese which Dr. Turton 
used in the drawing-room of the house which the brothers Adam 
erected for him at Brasted in Kent about the year 1780. He 
was George III.’s favourite physician, and the story goes that 
this paper was given to him by the King, who had himself 
received it from the Chinese Emperor. This places the date, if 
not the origin, of the Ramsbury paper. 


KIRKDALE CAVE. 


HE beautiful valley of Kirkdale is situate about a 
mile to the west of Kirbymoorside, a small market 
tewn on the North Eastern Railway, within easy 
reach of York and Scarborough. Had its cave 
never been discovered, Kirkdale itself would have 

amply repaid a visit. Rarely does one encounter so charming a 
piece of English scenery as is here presented. The background 
of various shaded firs sweeps round from left to right, emphasisin7 
the sclitude of the fine Saxon church. No human dwelling-place 
can be seen, and the intense silence is broken only by the singing 
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of the birds. Here, indeed, can one escape from the bustle of a 
yusy town and sink into temporary forgetfulness of the present. In 
the Pleistocene period, many thousand years ago, the climate of 
this region is supposed to have resembled that of tropical Africa. 
Herds of elephants crashed their way through — primeval 
forests, and the rhinoceros and hippopotamus waliowed in the 
swamps. Packs of howling wolves roamed abroad, and hyenas 
prowled at night seeking what they might devour. In this very 
cavern generations of hyenas lived and died. The larger 
animals, whose bones were found inside the cave, could not have 
entered themselves, but must have died in the vicinity. The 
hyenas, which fed principally on carrion, dragged portions of their 
bodies into the cave, devoured the 
flesh and afterwards gnawed the 
bones. Years afterwards, geolo- 
gists tell us, the whole coun.-ry 
was changed, and instead of the 
scorching sun there came a 
period of intense cold. A great 
lake was formed in Kyedale, 
and it is conjectured that it 
flowed into the cave. Here E 
the water remained long enough 
to form a deep deposit of mud. 
This preserved the osseous 
remains, and, during further 
countless centuries, the action 
of water slowly 
through the calcareous — rock 
covered the whole with stalag- 
mite, and closed up the bones 
from destructive atmospheric 
agency. In 1821 some work- 
men accidentally discovered the 
cavern during quarrying opera- 
tions, and at first the bones were 
regarded as belonging to cattle 
which had been buried there. 
Soon, however, Dr. William 
Buckland, Professor of Geology 
at Oxford, heard of the discovery 
and investigated the interior. He 
vave the result of his research 
in an article read before the 
Koyal Society the following year. 
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nails at the end of a stick about a yard long. A supply of 
matches in tin boxes is necessary, as, in spite of all precautions, 
the light is sometimes accidentally extinguished. A good pocket 
compass, well protected, is also very useful, for one is soon 
confused as to the direction in which one is_ proceeding. 
Magnesium wire is well worth carrying, because of the weird 
effect it gives when ignited inside the cave. A ball of string 
wound round a stick may be used for guidance, and a hammer, 
chisel, small pick and trowel are handy for digging. A few 
yards inside all superfluous clothes, watch, extra candles, 
etc., may be left with safety. It is not cold inside, and no 
covering for the head is required. The mouth of the cave marked 
on the plan A cannot be pene- 
trated far. B is an opening 
about 4yds. wide, and of the 
two branches which commence 
here, that to the left is the easier 
with which tostart. Forabout 2oft. 
cne can progress in a stooping 
position. The passage to the 
left (C) is about r8ft. long. On 
the right is a high and narrow 
cleft in the rock which leads 
back to the mouth. Leaving 
this, and advancing another 
4oft., one leaves a passage to 
the right and comes to the 
small chamber (D). Here three 
stakes support the rock above, 
and a fissure (VW) crosses 
at right angles. Two galleries 
run from this chamber; take 
the left-hand one. Soon it 
becomes necessary to crawl at 
full length, and to keep a 
look-out for projecting pieces 
of rock. One soon gets into 
the habit of throwing the trowel 
or pick and string a few feet 
ahead, and worming one’s way 
on elbows and knees a few inches 
at atime. After a sharp turn to 
the left some water has to_ be 
passed, and here the stick on 
which the candle is fixed becomes 


The bones identified included — useful. Disregarding a_ blind 
those of the hyena, ox, woif, bear, e passage to the right, one finds a 
tiger, elephant, hippopotamus, eadick 1. ‘ s little more water to be negotiated, 
rhinoceros, deer, weasel, etc. fe Oe ee and a turn to the left leads to 
At the present time osseous re- Eee I. a gallery (Ic) 21ft. long. Any 
mains are not easily found. As saa cis superfluous energy may now be 


far as can be ascertained, however, there are some branches ot 
the cave which have not been as thoroughly explored as those 
nearer the entrance. In fact, one can easily distinguish between 
the explored and unexplored galleries -by the presence or 
absence of broken rock at the sides. The district contains 
many similar quarries to that at Kirkdale, and quite recently 
some bones of a wild boar were unearthed in a quarry a 
mile or two away. The mouth of the cave is reached by 
& narrow precipitous path on the face of the quarry. The 
rock thus perforated is of coralline oolite. In no case does the 
cave assume very large proportions, and its greatest length is 
not more than 2o0o0ft. It is made up of a series of galleries 
varying in height from 2ft. to 4ft. and in width from aft. to 5ft., 
and branching in all directions. Here and there narrow fissures 
attain to a height of roft. Inthe first part of the cavern the 
roof and floor are composed of regular horizontal strata of lime- 
stone, but further in the roofsides become irregularly arched, 
and are studded with masses of chert or stalactite, presenting a 
very rugged and grotesque appearance. The stalactites that 
remain are in no case more than a few inches in length. The 
sides of the galleries are dripping with moisture, which here and 
there has formed pools about 6in. deep and several’ feet in 
area; but small pieces of rock scattered about in them assist*one 
to scrambte through without getting very wet. The irregularities 
of the floor have been filled up by the deposit of -wet loam, and 
in some places a passage must be forced past the boudlers, which 
a'most block the way. As may be imagined, a_ thorough 
exploration of the cave is a matter of no little inconvenience, 
especially as the roof is often low where there is water. In 
some places progress can be made by crawling on hands and 
knees, but generally it is necessary to proceed in a prone position. 
l‘ortunately the air is fairly good. At least three hours will be 
required for even a rapid survey of the cave, but to explore it 
theroughly another hour or two will be required. An old suit of 
clethes should be worn, and, if possible, overalls, for, on coming 
out of the cave, one is smeared from head to foot with wet clay. 
IXneecaps, strapped both above and below the knee, and an old 
pair of wading boots are invaluable. Half-a-dozen candles 
should be taken. The best way to carry one is to fix it with 


utilised in trying to dig an opening at the end of this. Experience, 
or a forcible comment from the man behind, soon causes one to 
give warning before retreating feet first, for it is often impossible 
to turn round. From the junction there is a gallery 36ft. long, 
and in places the roof is fairly high. Several deep crevices in 
the roof give grim warning of an ever-present danger. At the 
end of this branch, through a very awkward pool of water, is the 
junction (IF). Here it .will be seen that the clay has been 
removed to a depth of 2ft., and ineffectual attempts have been 
made to break through the floor. To the right is a gallery (G) 
some 2o0ft. long. One has now to return as far as the stakes 
at D. So far the “going” has not been particularly bad. Next 
take the right-hand passage from the stakes, and after a progress 
of 30ft. a chamber (H) 6ft. square is reached. Near the corner 
at | the worst pool of water has to be encountered, but it is only 
6ft. long. Occasionally it is necessary to round a boulder which 
at first appears to be the end of the gallery. Twenty feet after 
passing the water is an opening (K) on the left, which is about 
22ft. long. It is worth a visit, although one cannot turn round 
in it. Return to the main passage, and 15ft. further on there 
is another passage (L) to the left 18ft. long. From the 
junction is yet another branch (M) to the right, .and to 
the right of this again, over a rather high piece of rock, is 
a gallery (N) a little drier than the rest. Towards the end, 
however, the passage becomes somewhat. narrower. Quite 
recently three of us explored this part. We were without 
a compass, and therefore in ignorance of the direction in which 
the gallery ran. Two of us toiled patiently at O, digging away 
the ‘sand and clay in very small quantities and passing it back to 
be stowed out of the way. After some forty minutes’ hard work, 
the third of our number, weary of waiting at M, announced his 
intention of going back to the entrance for a pencil. After 
passing through the pool at J he heard voices, apparently 
approaching nearer, the further he thought he was getting from 
us. He called and we answered. Then he turned up the 
passage P, and presently shouted “I can see your light!” No 
one who has not been in the cave can conceive our intense 
disappointment. Nothing remained for us but to go back, for after 
all our labour we found we had been working in a circle, and were 
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only on the way back to the chamber H. A passage has since been 
dug at O, and a man of moderate proportions can get through. 
If a passage cannot be forced, one must go back vid M, and 
through the pool. From H along the passage P one reaches 
the gallery Q. It is difficult to get through at first, but soon 
becomes wider, and is found to be nearly 4oft. long. At the 
end is a downward slope, and the way becomes narrower still ; 
digging can only be done under difficulties. Sometimes a strong 
draught blows through the narrow aperture, and it is a matter of 
much interest where this branch leads to. The writer had the 
misfortune, when exploring alone, to get too far down this 
descent, where he was wedged in, and passed an uncomfortable 
quarter of an hour. After returning to the stakes, the passage on 
the left (R) leads to a rock 4ft. high. Mounting this, and turning 


TAFE 


HRIST’S HOSPITAL at Abingdon in Berkshire is a 
right ancient house of charity that took its beginning 
from the famous gild of Holy Cross. Abingdon 
itself, clean and wholesome little town in the crook 
of the Thames half-a-dozen miles below Oxford, 

sprang up about the abbey which St. Athelwold raised up 
alter the Danes had wasted it. This was a great abbey; its 
church, indeed, was longer than that of Canterbury, although 
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round, one comes to a narrow fissure high up on the left. Great 
care is needed after getting through, as a slip may cause a nasty 
fall. Soon the passage becomes a little easier, and then the best 
stalactites in the cave may be seen. It is advisable to have a 
companion at the entrance to this fissure to show a good light as 
one comes out. Having seen this the explorer turns to the left, 
and after 4oft. reaches the mouth of the cave. 

A similar cave to that at Kirkdale exists in the Manor Vale, 
to the north of Kirbymoorside. The mouth had been blocked up 
with rubbish for twenty years, but was opened out again a few 
weeks ago. For the first few yards the cave is of much larger 
proportions than Kirkdale, but further progress can only be made 
by crawling. Seventy feet in there is a chamber sufficiently large 
to allow of working in comparative comfort. T. R. Nasu. 


FOSPTT ALS. 


little remains of the monks’ buildings and no stone of their abbey- 
church. But being on Thames bank, the Abingdon men grew 
rich by other means than by hanging to the sleeves of cowled 
frocks, and by the fourteenth century we find the gild of Holy 
Cross of Abingdon with rich merchants sitting at its table-head 
on feast days and devising noble works of charity. Their masses 
were not sung in the abbey-church, but in their own church of 
St. Helen, which in time was entirely rebuilt at their cost with its 
five roofs and ranked aisles. 
Here is still the brass of 
Geoffrey Barbur, merchant of 
Abingdon, who, although bailiff 
of Bristol, came from that city 
to settle in Abingdon, where 
he died two years alter Agin- 
court fight, a mighty benefactor 
to town and gild. 

When King Henry VI. 
gave the gild its first charter 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
and the great Earl of Suffolk 
were among the seven to whom 
the parchment was directed, 
and about this time the gild 
dowered Abingdon with the 
stone cross that so long was its 
pride. ‘A goodly piece for 
beauty and antiquity,” said one 
who saw it in its last days, a 
market cross raised upon pillars 
with three rows of statues in 
its niches—saints, bishops and 
crowned kings. When James I. 
came to the throne there 
were many who did not love 
crosses, but the Berkshire 
gentry gathered a purse for the 
mending of this one. When 
Richard Symonds in May of 
1644 rode through Abingdon, 
a cavalier captain with a note- 
book in his saddle-bag for old 
monuments and armories, he 
saw and admired Abingdon 
cross, jotting down the shield 
of Sir John Golafre, one of its 
builders. That was the last of 
it. Waller’s puritan troopers 
sawed it down fora Babylonish 
idol, even paving over the gaps 
in the ground where it had 
been. Mercurius Academicus 
soon afterwards records, with 
a fine note of personal jour- 
nalism, that Sir William 
Waller’s lady had been down 
to Abingdon to see where the 
cross once stood, walking over 
the site three times, with her 
tablets in her hands. Not a 
look would she give towards 
Oxford when she bustled away, 
‘- because that place furnishes 
none but men-preachers,”’ and 
the Lady Waller was one of 
piety’s suffragettes. 

But the gild left stouter 
monuments than the market 
cross. We have seen that St. 
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and theirs were the bridges of Abingdon and Culham. Of the 
giid's bridge-building we have a picture from the life in verses still 
preserved in the hall of Christ's Hospital, made and set up long 
ago byone Richard Fannande, an ironmonger. ‘‘A blessed business 
itis,” says Richard Fannande, ‘to make bridges where people may 
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not pass after the rains. For when the river isin flood the ford is 
dangerous, and grievous it is to draw up from the water a dead 
body that christened in a font was once our fellow.” Here in 
Berkshire a man might slip from his saddle at the perilous ford 
and his kin and friends would find him among the river weeds a 
full five weeks afterwards. So the commons of Abingdon cried 
to the King, who gave them his leave and bade them begin with 
God’s blessing. On St. Alban’s Day they began their work. 
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summer season,’ ‘says Richard Fannande, who marked, too, how 
the goodwives came out five-score in a flock bringing their men’s 
dinners of white bread in clean board cloths with cheese and 
chickens. So was the bridge built at Culham, and folk with no 
penny for the ferrymen had no longer to leave a hood or a girdle 
in pawn before they crossed the 
water. Therefore, says Richard, 
let every good body that goeth 
over the bridge pray for gentle 
Geoffrey Barbur. 

The last work of this 
brotherhood of the Holy Cross 
was their almshouse by the 
church, where, out of rents of 
lands held by licence under 
their charter, they maintained 
thirteen poor folk. This, too, 
remains, although the gild is 
gone. <A jolly gild it was, as 
merry as charitable, keeping its 
feast on Holy Cross Day, when 
a mighty dinner was served for 
its master, brothers and sisters. 
There are documents enough 
to bring the feast before us. 
On one such Holy Cross Day 
six calves, sixteen lambs, four- 
score capons, four-score geese 
and 800 eggs were lLought by 
the gild’s caterers, to say 
nought of marrow-bones and 
spices, fruit, milk, cream and 
flour, or of all the good ale and 
meats brought in by tenants 
and neighbours. There was 
solemn procession with twelve 
priests to sing dirige, the gild’s 
bridge chaplain to sing mass 
for Geoffrey Barbur and the 
bridge benefactors and the gild’s rood priest singing for those who 
built the rood. The rest of tne livelong day must have seen all 
Abingdon feasting and jigging and running to pageants and 
plays set forth by the famous players of the Coventry mysteries, 
each player hired for 2s. 3d. a day, with his own and his 
horse’s provender into the bargain. [n truth Abingdon must 
have been a sad town when Henry VIII. laid his hands 
on the Abingdon gild to suppress it with the others. 

With its abbey gone and 
its famous gilds suppressed, 
Abingdon, a town of failing 
commerce, was in a sad case, 
from which one Abingdon man, 
whom the changes of the times 
had marvellously profited, 
would fain have raised it. John 
Mason’s life is one of those 
histories, any one of them as 
marvellous as the story of 
Whittington and his’ Cat, 
with which the Tudor age is 
patched. His beginning was 
as lowly as a Samuel Smiles 
might ask, for he was a poor 
cowherd’s son at Abingdon. 
Though born with the six- 
teenth century, and of it, his 
first hope of escape from the 
cow-byre came to him by the 
medieval road. He had an 
uncle, a mother’s brother, who 
was a lettered monk in the 
great abbey, and from him he 
had his schooling. The uncle 
was probably Thomas the 
Abbot, who was exchanging 
letters with his pupil in 1532; 
whatever he might be, he was 
able to set Jack Mason’s feet 
upon the road, and Jack 
Mason’s legs were soon strong 
enough to trudge forward with- 
out help. To Oxford the youth 
went, and was a young bachelor 
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Sir Piers Besillis of Besilles Leigh, that courteous knight, gave 
them stone from his quarries. the good lord abbot yielded them 
land and the rich Geoffrey Barbur paid wages to all the crafts- 
men. A mile off you could hear the workers handle pickaxe and 
mattock, 300 men together at the task. “A solace to see ina 


English King, a sovereign of 
the new sort, with a Continental policy, needed young men 
of good wit who could: serve him better than the golden lads 
whose thoughts were in the tilt-yard. John Mason was sent 
by Henry to be his student at Paris, and, mark again hew 
his first advancement came by the old ways, his reward for 
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diligence was presentation to a living in Salisbury diocese. But 
there was other work for him than singing mass and dirige. He 
had the gift of tongues, and the cowherd’s son, for whom a visit 
now and again to Oxford might have been all the travelling he 
could hope for, saw France, Spain, Italy and Sicily at the cost 
of a King for whose sake he was to watch and listen. Spain he 
travelled to as secretary to our Ambassador, the poet Wyatt, 
whom he served again after a visit to the Low Countries. When 
Sir Thomas Wyatt was arrested as Cromwell’s man, John 
Mason also was laid by the heels; but prison did not keep him 
long. He was by this time an edged tool, ground and tempered. 


“« None,” said the cunning Chancellor Audley, “ seeth further off 


than John Mason. He outwitted the Italian and out-graved the 
Don in Spain.” Offices came to him in plenty—Clerk of the 
Privy Council, Master of the Posts, Secretary for the French 
Tongue. Under Edward VI. he was both a knight and dean of 
Winchester, Privy Councilor and Clerk of the Parliaments, and 
as envoy to France he treated for Edward’s marriage to a 
French princess. By this time his clerkly preferments had not 
kept him from choosing a bride for himself, his wife being, 
indeed, well chosen for a rising man. She had a dower, for she 
was widow to a serjeant of the Royal wine cellar. ‘Her 


Rome,” and sneer at the new gospellers, according as the times 
favoured the sentiment. In public he seemed ever cold and 
careful—‘‘do and say nothing” was his word—but from his 
private chamber some reported him a jovial soul. Abingdon at 
least may bless him, for, finding the old hospital of his boyhood 
ruined and decayed, he had anew Royal Charter from Edward VI. 
and refounded it as Christ’s Hospital, so that it might still harbour 
its thirteen poor brethren. 

As we see the hospital to-day, a long and iow- built 
house of wood, stone and brick, it must be in the main the 
work of Sir John Mason. Of his time are the octagon 
window with its battled framing, seen in our larger picture, 
and the line of timbered cloister before which the linden 
trees are scattering their leaves; but some door-lintels and a 
gable end on the river-side show that Sir John saved at least 
the shell of the old gild’s building. Topping the house is a 
cupola, whose lead has the initials of: four governors and the 
date of 1707. 

The little central hall under the Jantern, which is the 
hospital’s council chamber, is well seen in two of our pictures, 
warmly panelled with oak in the fashion of the early Stuart 
age, doubtless at the time when the commemorative portraits of 
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daughter’s husband was learned Sir John Cheke, the King’s 
Greek tutor, and she herself was well born, being an Isley 
from Sundridge, and therefore of kin to his old master, Wyatt. 
Her mother being a Guildford, John Mason becameallied to Dudley 
of Northumberland. Mason was a very Machiavel for concealing 
of emotion, but there must have been a heart beating the quicker 
when he signed the letter which bade Mary withdraw her claim 
since Queen Jane was on the throne of England. Had the 
poor lass been more secure in her seat, Mason’s luck might have 
had never a check, for Guildford Dudley as King Consort could 
never have denied Dame Elizabeth Mason’s claim to cousinship. 
But fortune turned Queen Jane’s Court out of doors, and 
supple Sir John Mason would ruin himself for no dream. It may 
have been with a heavy heart, but he helped the Lord Mayor to 
arrange for Queen Mary’s proclamation, and took office as 
treasurer of her chamber. Diplomacy he followed to his life’s 
end, and he was standing with the foreign ambassadors when 
Charles V. abdicated empire. The coming of Elizabeth only 
brought him fresh honours and employments, and he was 
directing her Eurupean policy until near his end. 

Such was the Abingdon man who saved the almshouse of 
the Holy Cross Gild. No man was trusted with his conscience 
if he had one. Hecould sigh over ‘‘ men’s wicked devotion to 
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benefactors were first hung on its walls. In the chief place is 
that most curious picture in which gentle Geoffrey Barbur, dressed 
in the gown and flat cap of a Jacobean burgess, is giving to 
John Huchyns money for the wages of those who, in the back- 
ground, are labouring merrily upon the work of the bridge. As 
Richard Fannande’s rough verse framed near by has it: 


Ever bad the Barbour pay for her travel 
Til a M marke be spende eche a peny. 


In memory of such good benefactors “ Frauncis Little, one of 
the Governors of this Hospital gave this table An’ D’ni 1607.” 
Beside it hangs the picture of Sir John Mason clad in his 
furred gown, painted by the order of William Bostock, another 
benefactor. Here, too, are Henry VI., who gave the gild its 
charter, and Edward VI., holding in his hand the sealed charter 
of Christ’s Hospital. The soldier figure in the damascened 
armour of 1600 stands as a memorial of Sir Piers Besilles, that 
courteous knight who gave the stone for the bridge-building. 
On the other side of Geoffrey Barbur’s picture is a half-length of 
Robert Orpwood, citizen and goldsmith of London, stiff in a 
large ruff and cambric cuff. Born in Abingdon, he left alms in 
1615 for the poor of this hospital. Nearer to the fireplace, 
wearing a cap above his ruff, is Richard Curtaine, a governor and 
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a pious benefactor, on whose grave in St. Helen’s hard by we 
read the conceit : 

Our Curtaine, in this lower press 

Rests folded up in Nature’s dress 

Elis dust perfumes his urne, and he 

His toun with liberalitie. 
Near him is Maud Teasdale, painted in 1612, in her sixty-seventh 
year, and Thomas Teasdale, her husband, great benefactors to 
Roysse’s school at Abingdon, at which he as an orphan boy was 
the first scholar to be entered on the book. He was first a 
maltster here, “a gainful trade,” and afterwards in Oxfordshire 
made such wealth as the greatest dealer in woad in all the kingdom 
that he could found Pembroke College and endow scholarships for 
the Abingdon boys who should come after him. 

In this room, beside the noble Elizabethan table, note 
the collecting box for the poor. 
Mr. Samuel Pepys, being in Abingdon for the night—there had 
been a custard fair, and he had danced and sung until supper— 
rose in the morning and walked to the hospital “ very large and 
fine and pictures of founders. . . . So did give the poor, 
which they would not take but in their box 2s. 6d.” 

Two more of our pictures show Tomkins’s almshouses, 
poor things beside the beauties of Christ’s Hospital, but, 
nevertheless, good and grave work of the eighteenth century, 
built by an architect who kept some of the traditions of the seven- 
teenth. Going up the cobbled path between the flowers we 
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read their history on the slab above, how they were raised 
in 1733 by Mr. Benjamin and Mr. Joseph Tomkins, both 
sons of good Mr. Benjamin Tomkins. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


THe LANCASHIRE AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 

HIS is one of the largest and most important exhi- 
bitions of the year. It was opened on Thursday of 
last week in dry, but windy and cold weather. Every- 
where the King has been so successful this year that 
it is no surprise to find that he carried off many prizes 

here also; among them were three firsts and tworeserves. The 
cup for the best shorthorn bull was won by Mr. F. Miller of 
Birkenhead with the same animal that won at the Royal. Lord 
Calthorpe produced the best shorthorn cow in Sweetheart. 
Lord Rothschild was extremely successful, as he won two 
first prizes for his shorthorns, was reserve for the female 
championship and also carried off many awards both for 
Jerseys and shorthorns. Lord Egerton of Tatton was awarded 
the championship for Shire stallions for his three year old Tatton 
Dray King. The Messrs. Hall won the championship for Hackney 
stallions with King of the West, while that for mares was won 
by Mr. R. P. Evans with his District Maid, who defeated 
Sir Walter Gilbey’s Lively Beeswing. The champion hunter 
was found in Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Rosalinda, and Mr. J. H. Stoker 
received a special prize for the 
best saddle mare or gelding. 
The Countess of Sefton won 
the championship in Dexters 
with Compton Dan, and, as is 
the case at nearly every im- 
portant show, the Duchess ot 
Devonshire carried off many 
prizes for these cattle. In pigs 
Mr. J. Jefferson received the 
championship for Berkshires. 
For whites the successful 
exhibitors were the Earl of 
Ellesmere and Sir Gilbert 
Greenall. 
THE CoLpD AND THE Harvest. 
In the August of this year 
the country presents a some- 
what peculiar appearance. 
There is very little of that 
withering and _ discoloration 
which induced Thompson to 
apply to it the epithet “* Brown 
Summer.” On the contrary, 
the fields are almost as green 
as they were in April, although 
here and there a field of corn 
is just beginning to turn ripe ; 
but the most characteristic 
feature is found in the trees, 
the leafage cf which has 
darkened and curled up as 
though attacked by a_ very 
severe blight. The fruit trees 
in the orchards are even more 
remarkable in this respect than 
those in the open, and wear a 
very dead and unhealthy look 
for this time of year; the 
leaves of many, as a matter 
of fact, are already beginning 
to fall. Weeds never were 
more thriving in any year; 
they almost choke the hedges 
and the crops, nor has all 
the -industry and _ resolution 
of the farmers been able to 
hold them in check. All this 
means, among other things, 
a very late harvest. There 
have been seasons in the 
South of England when cut- 
ting was not only begun, 
but nearly finished by this 
time. There is no chance of 
an early harvest this year; it 
will, however, be a difficult one 
to gather, owing to the bulk 
of straw and the way in which 
the corn is laid. We _ have 
never known opinions varv 
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and perhaps it would be as well to avoid further forecast. 
After all, the estimate of a year’s increase in cereals is, 
at the best, the merest guesswork. Usually the calcula- 
tions of those who make reports to the Board of Agriculture are 
quite upset by the test of the threshing machine, against which 
there is no appeal. In the comparatively good weather which 
we have had recently a considerable amount of improvement 
has been noticed; how far it will continue cannot be known. 
What we do know, as a fact, is that the year’s sunshine has 
been considerably below the average. A careful meteorclogist 
has worked it out in degrees, with the result that he shows 1907 
to have bad the smallest amount of July sunshine of any year 
in the last decade, and, in the end, it is the sun, and the sun 
only, that ripens the crops. At Rothamsted Sir John Bennet- 
Lawes proved by experiment that there is a minimum amount 
of sunshine without which crops will not ripen, and we are still 
short of that minimum. 
THe Lanp BiLts anp THE CLOSURE. 

All who have a real interest in the land question, quite 
apart from any party motive, will regret the decision of the 
Prime Minister to use the guillotine in passing through the 
House of Commons the Scottish and English Land Bills. The 
subject they deal with is a wide and difficult one in itself, and 
they have introduced into it a most abundant quantity of 
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complications. In our opinion, neither measure ought to pass into 
law before it has been subjected to the most searching discussion 
of which the House of Commons is capable. Every clause in 
the one relating to England is controversial, and at least one part 
is considered of doubtful use even by those who support it 
generally. We refer to the arrangement whereby an official of 
the Board of Agriculture is to be allowed to come in between the 
citizen and his elected representatives. It is easy to imagine 
such a case as is likely to happen over and over again. Let 
us assume that an extremely small number of people desire to put 
the Act in motion. They approach the landowner, who possibly is 
of opinion that small holdings would be a mistake in his locality, 
and also may not have capital enough toequipthem. They carry 
their complaint to the County Council, and the County Council, 
having real local knowledge of the circumstances, owns that the 
landowner is right. We do not, by any, means, say that he is 
right on every occasion, and it is no great assumption that it 
may be right once in a while to override his decision. An 
official is sent down from the London office. Is not his appear- 
ance in the case as likely to lead to mischief as to any good ? 
The case is one that, at any rate, requires the most thorough 
argument, and it will not be just or fair for the Government to 
push it through without allowing the country a chance of hearing 
what can be said both for and agaiust it. 


SHOOTING. 


THE FIRST OF THE SHOOTING. 

N the minds of most shooters August 12th represents the date 
of the beginning of the shooting season, but even in an 
average season-——-much more, therefore, in an abnormally 
late season such as this—there is no shooting, except for 
the pot, on the majority of moors till a week or two later. 

Still the man who is exceptionally lucky may shoot wild duck 
nearly a fortnight earlier. There are parts of the country where 
there is much complaint that the close time for duck closes too 
early, because a good many of the flappers on August Ist are not 
capable of such flight as will give a good shot to the sporting 
gunner. Again, in a year like the present this is an objection which 
has unusual force. But a great deal depends on the mode of 
shooting. On some of the rivers the mode is to shoot the ducks from 
“gazes,” that is to say, hiding-places arranged along the river 
bank. The guns make their way to these places as quietly as 
possible. The time is calculated which it will take the gun whose 
gaze is farthest off to gain his position, and all are forbidden, on 
pain of dreadful penalties, to fire a shot till this minute has arrived. 
As that moment approaches, those who are already in the gazes 
begin to look curiously out at the ducks, which will very likely be 
heard quacking on the water outside the gaze, the idea being to get 
one shot in at the ducks before they rise, and another as they get 
up off the water. It is necessary to be very ready in order to 
do this, to fire the moment the time is up, or the instant some 
other gun, anticipating the appointed time in his guilty eagerness, 
has fired a shot up or down the river, for as soon as one shot 
(the first for the season) is heard the ducks do not delay long in 
getting on the move. ‘The shot on the water is hardly a sporting 
one, nor yet, perhaps, that at the rising birds, but after these 
there is not a shot which is not of the most sporting character. 
The reproach that the flapper is killed, defenceless, as he flaps, 
cannot be brought against this kind of sport. If the flapper 
cannot fly weil he will skulk in the reeds and not come to the 
guns at all; but, if able, he is very willing to fly. The birds keep 
mounting higher and higher as they circle round, always 
following, more or less, the course of the river, until 
they get tired of being used as shuttlecocks by the deadly 
hattledores in the gazes and betake themselves to less dis- 
turbed haunts. Obviously this is sport of a very different 
kind from that which is obtained by walking the duck 
up, and it is where the latter mode—which, it has to be 
confessed, is by far the more common—is followed that the 
flappers are sometimes shot in a very immature condition, which 
quite justifies the demand often made for a longer close time. 
Of course the sportsman ovght to use discretion, and not shoot 
birds that are not yet able to fly properly. But there are a good 
many sportsmen, so-called, who will use no such discretion in a 
case like this, but prefer to take the utmost advantage of the letter 
of the law; and the true sportsman, who would gladly use this 
humane discretion, is at the mercy of the less scrupulous. 
Wildfowl are rather unfortunate in receiving less discrimina- 
tion, in the direction of sparing them if, and when, they 
are not fit to shoot, even though the letter of the law 
permits their shooting, than is accorded to the birds which are 
recognised as game-birds. Many a man will shoot a flapper of 
a tender age at which he would not think of shooting a young 
pheasant, grouse, or partridge. The wild duck is generally such 
a strong bird on the wing, and so well able to take care of itself, 
that it seems to require less mercy than the others; and the 


present writer, at all events, has little doubt that the number ol 
the wild duck now nesting with us is being pretty well main- 
tained, in spite of the persecution which the birds sometimes 
suffer. 

The census of the wildfowl population is always a very 
difficult one to take. By the nature and the distribution of the 
wildfowl it is bound to be so. That they have diminished very 
much indeed, especially as breeders, in certain places—as on the 
Broads, for instance—is perfectly certain; but against this has to 
be set the fact that for ten or twenty years owners of ornamental 
or other waters all over the country have been breeding and 
encouraging wild duck, so that if there are less in particular 
places there are probably many more in general distribution: 
It is likely, however, that this general distribution, by means 
of the artificial breeding —that is to say, the setting of wild 
ducks’ eggs under hens—has touched, and perhaps passed, its 
high-tide line; we ought not to regard it as likely to be 
continuous. A while back there was a disposition to rear wild 
duck **to make a day ”—almost a disposition to try to make the 
ducks take the place of the pheasants for a covert shoot. That 
is an idea which seems to be dying a natural death. It has been 
given a trial and not found quite satisfactory, and the result in 
the first place is that the number of artificially-bred wild duck 
will not be progressively on the increase, but, on the contrary, 
will tend to diminish. But in the meantime duck have been 
established as breeders in many places where they used not 
to breed. Against this, again, has to be set the fact that 
increasing drainage and increasing population are unfavourable to 
them, sothat, with all these different and opposite influences bearing 
on them, their total numbers, as has been admitted, are hard to 
estimate. Last winter, in the severe weather, they were 
undoubtedly on the coast in far bigger flocks than for many 
previous years, recalling “the good old times” to the **’long-shore” 
gunner; but that was exceptional weather, and the number of 
duck that are here in the winter are not dependent on those that 
nest in the country. Probably that number was augmented by 
many native duck going down to the open sea from the frozen 
inland waters; but the great majority of the birds would have 
come over irom the Continent. 


STaGs PROMISING WELL. 
ON the whole, in spite of the wet spring, we have very good reports of the 
red deer, A stalker, writing from one of the most typical ‘‘ stag” forests, 
observes, ‘‘I am glad to say the deer are likely to be very good: I have already 
noticed a good many Royals and other fine stags’) There are, however, many 
that are not at all forward. These are principally young stags and hinds that 
did not find their way to the hand-feeding. I am convinced that the feeding 
in winter improves the heads as well as the bodies of the deer.” It, is not 
necessary to follow the rather contentious track which is opened up by the 
last sentence, but it is very satisfactory to hear that in the op‘nion of this 
extremely well-qualified judge the season for stalking is likely to be above 
the average. It is a consolation which seems to have the more value 
because it is very certain that the grouse and most of the game will be distinctly 
below the stan:!ard of average expectation. 
Grouse Poor IN THE FAR NORTH. 

The latest reports indicate that even in the far North the grouse did not 
escape as lightly as we had hoped from the ill conditions which prevailed 
generally about the hatching-out time. It seemed that the North had 
suffered less than elsewhere, and we had the best accounts of all from the 
Moy district; but eve: in the North generally the birds must be far below 
the avciage mark, From one of the Lest ‘* dogging” moors in Caithness we 
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hear that the young birds were killed off in great numbers by the constant 
cold and wet. From northern Inverness-shire a keeper writes: ‘‘I cannot 
say much for the grouse. The unusual wet and constant cold in June did us 
no end of damage. Many barren birds are to be seen, and what remain of 
the early-hatched birds are not very strong. ‘There are a good many second 
broods, but they are generally fewer than the first, and will not be ready for 
shooting by the 12th.” Elsewhere we hear that there are many barren pairs, 
not so much because the young ones have been kiiled as because the parents 
have again and again been forced by the wet to desert their nests, and have 
finally given up family cares for the year as a bad job. 
A SOLID-TIRED SHOOTING CAR. 

A car specially designed for the use of shooters is being advertised under 
the name of the Norfolk Shooting Car. It is fitted with solid tires, and the 
body, which is a covered one, is intended to carry nine shooters, or loaders, 
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besides the chauffeur. Sockets are arranged for holding the guns, and beneath 
the seats is space for stowing cartridge magazines, The seats can be folded 
down, if it is desired to use the car for purposes of an estate lorry or for 
conveying luggage to and from the station.’ The engines are designed 
especially for the solid tires, and the car is constructed tostsnd rough work and 
carry a heavy weight. It is calculated that it will run at twenty miles an hour 
on the flat. We have heard of several owners of shooting estates which are 
traversed by bad roads trying the experiment, after frequent delays and 
expense caused by the puncture of pneumatic tires, of putting solid tires on 
the chassis built for pneumatics. The remedy, in such cases, has always been 
foun’! worse than the disease, on account of the jarring and derangement of 
the engines, to say nothing of the passengers, But these are troubles which 
ought not to occur in a car originally intended for running on solid tires. 

[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WiLL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES ] 


ON THE GREEN. 


ON THE DISPOSITION OF HAZARDS. 

HOULD a hazard be placed to catch a good shot ora 
bad one? Thus, baldly stated, the question sounds 
something of a paradox; yet it is one which must 
agitate the minds of the modern layer-out of golf 
courses, and on his answer to it depends very largely 
the merit of his performance. More fully stated, the proposition 
is whether we should punish the shot good in length but slightly 
erratic in direction, or reserve punishment for the unquestionably 
vile stroke—the hopeless top or the short pull or slice. Courses 
laid out on this latter principle surround us. Some years ago a 
lady was depicted in the pages of Punch who, having purchased 
a set of clubs and balls in a box, was complaining of the pro- 
vokingly stupid shopman, who had actually forgotten to put in 
the links. Many of the courses of to-day might really have been 
supplied complete in a box, so symmetrically are their bunkers 
placed to catch only the mildest of foozles from the tee, the most 
rulnously topped pitch on to a green. Now the answer that | 
would humbly give to the above-stated question is that we should 
make it necessary to steer a good shot, not merely to lash it gaily 
away to the horizon. ‘The really bad shot of the good player 
will bring punishment with it in inevitable loss of distance, while 
the bad shot of the bad player can be trusted to look after itself. 
The latter class of players are not prone to complain of a paucity 
of trouble; they make plenty of difficulties for themselves, and 

may, to a great extent, be disregarded. , 

This is not at all the same thing as saying that a course 
should be “laid out for the long driver,” to repeat the oft-heard 
cry of the poor old gentleman who sees his best drive go plump 
into the face of a sandhill. The principle advocated refers to 
lateral hazards, and not to a solid rampart across the course, 
which cannot be circumvented. The aforesaid old gentleman 
may justifiably complain of such a bunker as this, but he will 
not have a word to say when his normal shot, if crooked, is not 
quite long enough to reach a side hazard. On the other hand, 
any golfer worthy of the name ought to take the more interest in 
a hole where his play with wooden clubs must be straight as 
well as long to avoid destruction, It is surely unworthy of him 
to rest content if his shots, of good length, indeed, but compara- 
tively crooked, career along without fear of danger merely because 
the side hazards are only capable of catching a puny effort of 
some 130yds. 

This principle of long side hazards must not, of course, be 
carried to monstrous extremities. Two bunkers exactly opposite 
to one another at the end of a long drive demand, perhaps, the 
highest degree of skill, but if constantly repeated they merely 
set the player one mental problem: ‘ Shall I play short, or shall 
I risk it?” The problem can be infinitely varied by placing 
hazards not only at different sides of the course, but at different 
distances from the tee. Let us put our first side hazard on the 
right-hand side, within carrying range of a really good tee shot. 
Then if the player successfully carries it with a straight shot, let 
him have an open road to the hole; but if in going for his long 
shot he gets a hook, he will find himself in the left-hand hazard, 
which is at such a distance from the tee that, though out of 
carrying range, it will catch a long crooked one at the end of its 
run. If the player prefers not to risk the carry, he can 
play short of the left-hand bunker; but he will have to get 
over it in his second, whereas the more courageous player 
will have reaped his reward in an unobstructed way to the 
hole, and can play a running or pitching shot as he pleases. 
The possible variations of this arrangement are endless, but their 
object is the same, namely, to frustrate that large class of 
persons—olten good players—who are never tired of pluming 
themselves on the achievement of a fairly good clean tee shot, 
and deem that after that there are no more worlds for them to 
conquer. Why should an ordinary decent shot be held so 
inviolate that no sacrilegious bunker should dare to lay a sandy 
finger on it? Mr. Herbert Fowler evidently does not so regard 
it. We most of us get into many bunkers at Walton Heath, 
and not generally with our hopeless shots—those may trickle a 


few yards in safety—but with the fair strokes that ought to have 
been just the least bit better. The bunkers keep creeping and 
edging their way into the green, as at the third hole, which is 
admirably typical. Under certain conditions of wind a very long 
and very straight drive will practically reach the green; but the 
way is very narrow, and a drive that is good, but not very good, 
will be caught. The golfer must make up his mind clearly 
whether to go for home and glory or play short with his spoon. 
Mr. Fowler would seem to have taken for his motto Henley’s 
stirring lines: 

It matters not how strait the gate 

How charged with punishments the scroll 


—even at the end of along drive. It sets, at any rate, a noble 
standard, so that ‘a crowded hour of glorious life” at Walton 
Heath is ‘worth an age without a name” on many courses 
where we may complacently slog along and fear punishmeut 
only for our vilest foozles. 

Woking, again, is under the sway of a beneficent despot, 
who planteth bunkers where he listeth, often in the spots where 
people have for years happily dumped their finest tee shots. 
After a most lamentable outcry, the members of the club have 
settled down, so that those who cried the loudest now almost 
rejoice to see their strokes, well struck, perhaps, but ill thought 
out, plump into the sand. They have acquired what Mr. Kipling 
calls “the makin’s of a bloomin’ soul.” A most interesting 
instance of this kind of conversion is supplied in Mr. Travis’s 
book on golf, now some years old, and written before its author’s 
crowning achievement at Sandwich. In a chapter on courses, 
Mr. Travis gives his scheme hole by hole for a course which 
should furnish a good test of golf. There are plenty of hazards 
in it, but almost all without exception so placed as to be almost 
negligeable by a strong player playing fairly steadily, and a fortiori 
by a golfer of the accuracy of Mr. Travis. I cull two typical 
holes: ** 300 yards. A road 145 yards off, with broken ground 
intervening, abounding in poor lies, makes a good drive necessary. 
No other hazards.” The italics are mine. ‘320 yards. Another 
drive and iron. The only features of this hole are long grass 
too yards from the tee, and a sand ditch 35 yards or so beyond 
the hole.” The whole course is on these lines, and a good shot 
would never be in sight of any difficulty. 

Now let us turn to the chapter on hazards, added, as the 
author says, ‘‘out of a more extended observation and expe- 
rience.” Out of many wise sayings there are some which might 
be blazoned in letters of gold in every club-house. ‘ Most 
hazards should be arranged so as to compel a man to drive both 
far and sure. . . . There is no great penalty—if any at 
times —inflicted on the swiper in the mere carrying of the 
regulation bunker, although he may have pulled or sliced the 
shot. . . . Don’t trouble to put in so many traps for the 
short player; he has sufficient troubles of his own, and with no 
mistakes on either side cannot possibly reach the green in the 
same number of strokes as the class man.”’ By his deeds at 
Sandwich Mr. Travis taught us a good lesson; in the laying out 
of our courses we might well also take heed unto his words. 

BERNARD Darwin. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE GOVERNMENT OF St. ANDREWS. 

S1R,—The expressions of opinion on this question in recent numbers of 
your paper by so many golfers of eminence’ and experience make me 
diffident in acceding to your‘request to give my views on the matter, for they 
must necessarily, as from an individual, carry little weight. But as one partly 
responsible for the recent movement in the Midlands in the direction of the 
formation of county unions, and, later, of the Midland Association, of which 
I have the honour to be vice-president, I may perhaps claim to have some 
knowledge of the needs of Midland (and, I suppose, of other inland) golfers, 
and of their attitude towards the Royal and Ancient Club and its Rules 
Committee, though I do not pretend to enter this controversy in any way as 
their spokesman, As Mr. Mansfield Hunter says, there certainly is ‘*a wide- 
spread feeling of dissatisfaction among minor clubs both at home and abroad” 
with the present attitude of the club towards outsiders; and no less certainly 
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the formation of the later county unions and associations has been partly the 
outcome of that dissatisfaction. Golfers, worried to distraction by the variety of 

‘local rales” dealing with the same difficulty, e.g., trees, hedges and ditches— 
ali common incidents in the inland golfer’s round—have at last made initial 
efforts towards combination in order to make for themselves uniform rules dealing 
with these matters. They have done so because the Rules Committee would 
not help them—perhaps could not help them. Mr. Herbert Fowler is well 
in close touch with inland golf. He knows our difficulties, and he knows, too, 
that, while we all want to be loyal to the great club which has given us the 
laws of the game, some of us do feel that, now that inland courses are so 
numerous and inland clubs have so many thousands of members, we ought to 
be allowed to have some voice in the legislation of the game—at any rate, 
as far as our own inland golf is concerned. His suggestion of an enlarged 
Rules of Golf Committee is therefore one which is certainly a step in the 
right direction, and if it were adopted, and the Rules Committee were so 
enlarged as to provide an adequate representation for other large clubs, unions 
and associations, and its resolutions were made independent of subsequent 
revision by the general meeting of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, it 
might have the effect of staying the otherwise inevitable movement towards 
a Golfing Association. All, however, would depend on its constitution. There 
are, as Mr. Fowler points out, members of the Royal and Ancient to ke found 
in most of the chief clubs in the kingdom, and no doubt a committee selected 
from them would possess the necessary knowledge to enable them to legislate 
fairly and well. But it is also quite possible that the American Association, 
the Irish Union, the Welsh Union, the Midland Association and some of the 
county unions might not be satisfied that the Royal and Ancient Golf Club 
should nominate members of the Rules Committee to represent these bodies ; 
they might even wish to nominate them for themselves, and then the 
committee would cease to be a committee of this club and become a Golf 
Committee. Such a body as that is not likely to come into existence for the 
present, for the reason that the movement towards forming local associations 
is yet young, and comparatively few counties have so far formed unions. 
There would be at present, for example, no London Association, no 
Southern, Northern or Western. The movement is more vital in the 
Midlands, but the other parts of England may yet follow suit; and if that 
came to pass, the representation of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club on such 
a Golf Committee as I have dared to foreshadow would certainly not be 
relatively as large as it would be if it came into existence at the present 
time. Such a body, besides making the rules of golf, would also be fit to 
take charge of the championships, though it must in fairness be said that the 
championships are very well managed at present by those who are responsible 
for them. As much cannot be said for the present Rules Committee. The 
feeling in the country that nothing is likely to be got out of the Rules 
Committee is responsible for that determination to make urgently-needed 
rules for themselves which has recently caused the Midland Association 
to act. Can any reasonable person doubt what would have been 
the outcome, even if the Rules Committee had ever agreed to pass it, of 
such a rule being recommended to the general meeting of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club as has been adopted by the Midland Association, allowing 
a player whose ball lodges in a hedge or a tree to drop it for a penalty of one 
stroke, which is realiy only an adoption of the usage of St. Andrews with 
regard to water? Golf is, fortunately, too good a game to be capable of 
being spoilt altogether, however it may be mismanaged ; but would that its 
rules could be made more simple and more universally applicable. I am 
probably wrong, but I believe myself that if two rules were made, 
one that, in match piay, or “‘the game of golf,” the ball must be 
played from where it lies on the course, without any exception whatever 
(water, hedges or any other difficulty), or the hole given up; and the other 
that in medal play (which isnot a ‘* game” at all) a player might be allowed 
to lift his ball at any time that he pleased and drop it for a penalty of one 
stroke—if these two rules were to be made and obeyed, about half the 
present rules of golf would be rendered unnecessary, and in a very short time 
we should have people playing the game as it ought to be played, and as 
some of us try to play it even now, though smothered with legislation as with 
sand from a bunker.—F. R. Burrow. 





THE AMATEUR STATUS. 


Si1r,—It is now more than twenty years since the definition of what 
constitutes an amateur golfer was framed by the amateur championship 
delegates. The definition is thus couched: ‘‘ An amateur golfer is a golfer 
who has never made for sale golf clubs, balls or any articles connected with 
the game; who has never carried clubs for hire after attaining the age of 
fifteen years, and who has not carried clubs for hire at any time within 
six years of the date on which the competition begins; who has never 
received any consideration for playing in a match, or for giving lessons 
in the game; and who for a period of five years prior to September, 
1886, has never received a money prize in any open competition.” 
Since 1886, the year in which this definition was framed, the popularity of the 
game and the number of golfers have so increased that it is no slur on the 
original delegates to ask if this definition is now sweeping enough. To be 
quite plain, what is absolutely necessary is to prevent the ‘‘ pro-amateur ” 
element which exists in cricket from creeping further into golf. That it has 
crept in there can unfortunately be no doubt. Where there are prizes to be 
won and pleasure extracted at the expense of others, while there is no fear of 
loss of status, it is a certainty that there will be some who will take full advan- 
tage of the fact. The first point to be considered is the payment of a 
man’s expenses when he goes away to a tournament by private subscription 
among the members of his club or others. I am quite aware that this is a 
very delicate question, and the last thing that any golfer would wish would 
be to Geter one of the artisan class from entering for the amateur champion- 
ship because his club members, in the knowledge that he cannot afford the 
expense of a week’s holiday, choose to defray his charges. They do so 
because they think very highly of his game, and are anxious that he 
may have a chance to do himself credit, and incidentally, if he 
succeeds, bring glory to his native links and to his club.. This has been 
done in the past, and quite rightly done. But the practice should 
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be confined strictly and solely to the amateur cl.ampionship. It is 
quite a different thing when a_ so-called amateur’s expenses are paid 
by others to allow him to attend a purely social gathering where 
prizes are played for, it may be under handicap, and there is a likelihood of 
seme money being made by backing a man’s chances. This is an abuse which 
the delegates would do well to keep their eyes on when next they have the 
revision of the 1ules regulating the amateur championship under considera- 
tion. Another practice, which is practically an infringement of the definition 
of amateurism, is the payment of an amateur’s expenses by a club in the event 
of his consenting to play an exhibition game. There has been a case 
where a club went so far as to offer medals or pieces of plate in com- 
memoration of the opening of the course. Such an offer to my 
knowledge was made to Mr. John Ball and Mr. Maxwell in the spring 
of 1905, if they would consent to play a match to inaugurate 
the opening of a certain club’s extended course, expenses, of course, 
being thrown in. I am not betraying confidences when I say that the latter 
(Mr. Maxwell) has told me that he frequently receives invitations to play exhibi- 
tion matches expenses paid. Now the definition excludes ‘‘anyone . . .” 
who has received any consideration for playing in a2 match, Surely the 
acceptance of travelling expenses, etc., would fail within the scope of this 
rule. It is interesting at this point to refer to the American definition of an 
amateur. It is extremely sweeping and drastic: ‘‘No person shall be 
considered an amateur golfer or shall be eligible to compete in the amateur 
championship of this association, who receives a monetary consideration, 
either directly or indirectly, by reason of connection with, or skill displayed 
in playing, the game of golf or other branches of athletics.” If this 
rule were adopted in this country it would considerably thin down the list 
of those eligible to enter for the amateur championship. It would, if 
construed strictly, exclude, for instance, holders of debenture bonds in golf or 
other athletic clubs, all club secretaries, all who have made any money by 
patenting any article appertaining to athletics, and, perhaps most important of 
all, who endeavour to add a mite to their incomes by scribbling about the 
game, the latter a large and increasing class. It is an unmerciful law and would 
never be accepted here, where such precautions to safeguard amateurism 
are not necessary, at any rate yet, and let us hope never will be, 
in spite of the tendencies to ‘‘pro-amateurism” to which this article has 
endeavoured to draw attention. But in one way the American law, to 
appearances, is merciful. It will be observed that throughout the definition the 
tense is in the present—‘‘ Noone . . . whoreceives . . .” There- 
fore directly a person ceases from ‘‘receiving,” it may be presumed, and certainly 
argued from the text, that he at once gains, or regains, his amateur status. 
With us there is apparently no hope. ever is the keynote, with the 
solitary exception that to have carried clubs before the age of fifteen is 
not to be imputed as unrighteousness. But otherwise, once out of the pale 
of amateurism, always out. Is this quite fair? It is easy to conceive of a 
man who has, through force of circumstances, determined to make choice of an 
honourable profession (for such is the profession of golf nowadays). It may 
well be that his circumstances may change, and he may have no further need 
to rely on playing or teaching the game for a livelihood. Is it not rather 
severe that he should, in the eye of the (golfing) law, be considered a 
professional all his life? Again, take the case of a man who has, by dint 
of industry, ability and hard work, built up a golf club-making business. 
He may never have been a professional in the popular sense of the word all 
his life, yet he can never call himself an amateur. The difficulty seems to be 
that there is no court of appeal. The delegates frame the rules; but who 
can administer them? Can they constitute themselves a court to interpret 
their law-making? Unless they can do that, even a saving clause by which a 
man can appeal for readmission would be useless. —F. KINLOCH. 





THE DEFINITION OF AN AMATEUR. 
TO whatever extent we may or may not agree with all the conclusions put 
forward by Mr. Frank Kinloch inthe above letter, it is impossible to deny 
the interest an:1 the importance to the welfare of the game of the prin- 
cipal point that he raises. The main question is whether a man should be 
debarred from playing as an amateur if he accepts his expenses. Mr. 
Kinloch’s answer is ready—that he should not. Probably Mr. Kinloch 
would accept the definition of an amateur as ‘fa man who pays his own 
expenses.” Yet he shrinks from driving his principle to its logical issue ; 
he would permit, as it seems, the acceptance of expenses incurred in playing 
in the amateur championship, but not in any other competition. It is 
doubtful whether the true way of wisdom is to be found in this compromise. 
Would it not be better to come to a conclusion on the whole issue and say 
either that we will, or that we will not, allow an amateur to accept his 
expenses ? 
PAYMENT OF EXPENSES. 

As to whether a man can accept more, and yet remain an amateur, 
there is, we may take it, no question. There is some question about club 
secretaries who receive salaries, and other questions of a like kind, but the 
answer to them is that the salary is received not for capacity for golf, but 
capacity for figures and business. A man is no more, in any reasonable 
sense, a professional at golf because he is paid secretary of a golf club than 
because he is paid secretary of a social club—say the Cariton. With regard 
to the payment of expenses, I am as anxious as Mr. Kinloch can be that 
no semi-professionalism shall come into golf; but with our English training 
in the conditions of first-class cricket, we in the South are, perhaps, inclined 
to look with a lenient eye on the amateur who accepts expenses purely. As 
for ‘‘ expenses on the liberal scale,” that is another matter. If the men who 
accept them are not rightly said to be paid for playing, then language must 
change its meaning. 

DirrlCULTY OF LEGISLATION ON THE POINT. 

The difficulty of any rule forbidding the payment of expenses is mainly 
the difficulty of enforcing it and of knowing where to draw the line between 
what may or may not be done. The purest amateur is ‘‘ the man who pays 
his own expenses”—granted. But surely we are not going to rule out of the 
lists a young fellow whose father pays his expenses! And if a father be 
allowed to pay, why not anuncle? If anuncle, why not an unrelated friend ? 
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If a friend, why not a few friends joined together—which is a club? This 
very simple statement shows the difficulty of drawing the line as to expenses. 
The man who pays his expenses out of inherited money, really has them paid 
for him by his forbears who have, more or less honestly, made the money 
they have left to him. In the strictest sense, only the earner of an income 
pays his own expenses. 

PossIBLE FURTHER ENFORCEMENT OF PRESENT D&FINITION. 

All the points that Mr. Kinloch raises are too many to comment on in 
detail, but we may notice this; He begins by saying, virtually, that the 
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definition of an amateur needs alteration; he cites, by way of chief argument, 
the payment of expenses, and subsequently says — quoting the passage 
from the definition debarring ‘‘ anyone who has received any considera- 
tion for playing in a match” from the amateur ranks — ‘surely the 


~acceptance of travelling expenses would fall within the scope of this 


rule. Possibly; but if so the argument proves that the existing definition 
should be enforced, rather than that it requires alteration. No doubt 
we shall hear further comments on the points here raised, and they will be 
interesting. HoRAcCE HUTCHINSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RED-POLLS. 

{To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ CouNtTRY LIFE.”} 
Sir,—For over twenty years I have published in 
consecutive editions of my ‘‘ Notebook ” a state- 
ment that the modern red-poll is a compound of 
the old Suffolk dun and the Galloway, and no 
one has ever contradicted me. Since the ques- 
tion was raised by your correspondent, I have 
looked up Professor Low’s old classic, and he 
says there is no Galloway blood in the breed, 
but that it has been simply developed from the 
Suffolk dun alone, but is now red in colour from 
selection. As many Galloways were imported 
into the Eastern Counties in old times, before 
turnips were grown in Galloway, it is more than 
probable that some crossing took place, however. 
I do not think there is any shorthorn in it, and 
Lincoln red shorthorns are a modern variety of 
the ordinary shorthorn. There used to be a 
Lincoln-Dutch breed, now extinct; perhaps this 
is the black and white kind mentioned in the 
letter of your correspondent.—P, MCCONNELL, 





AN AGED DONKEY. 

[To tHE Eprror oF ‘* Country LiFe.” ] 
S1r,—I am enclosing a snap-shot of a donkey 
we believe to be fifty-two years old. It required 
some time to get it, as the donkey’s one idea 
seemed to be to dodge the camera. Not even 
carrots would entice him to stand still. These are 
the only facts I have been able to gather about him: Jimmy (the donkey’s 
name) was brought sixteen years ago, when he was thirty-six years old, from 
Perthshire to Linlathen to die; but the change of air seemed to do him so 
much gocd that in a few weeks’ time he had quite recovered and was able to 
pull the lawn-mower. He did this work daily up to three years ago, when it was 
thought that he had earned a well-deserved rest, so the people to whom he 
belongs turned him out to grass and got another one. At the present day Jimmy 
looks in excellent condition, and is certainly very frisky, as anyone who goes to 
take his photograph will soon find out.—J. L. Howe, Broughty Ferry, N.B. 


THE DUNWICH CHEST. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LiFs.’’] 

S1r,—Though Dunwich, the one-time splendid city, is to-day, owing to the 
encroachment of the ever-restless sea, only a small viliage with a cluster of 
modern houses, yet even now it attracts the notice of antiquarians for the sake 
of the few relics of a famous past that still remain. Few places have had a 
sadcer or more romantic history; but of all its ancient greatness and 
splendour only some picturesque ruins are left to tell the tale. One object 
of great interest that is still to be seen is the old town chest. This is an 
iron-bound Dutch chest, 
painted and decorated with 
flowers and _ landscapes, 
the once brilliant colours 
sadly faded. The large 
key used for unlocking 
the chest shot eight bolts 
In the chest are many ol< 
papers and books relating 
to the town, together with 
the mace, which is of silver 
and about rogin. long, a 
silver badge, at one time 
probably attached to some 
chain of office, and two 
seals; these, however, are 
comparatively modern, the 
ancient seal of Dunwich 
having been sold in London 
some years ago, —L. A. 
SIMPSON. 





WILD FLOWERS. 
[To THE EpIrTor. } 
S1r,—Atc one of the lead- 
ing village flower shows in 
the North Riding of York- 
shire the writer was pleased 
to see a great number of 








entries from villagers and others in a class set 
apart for the best collection of wild flowers. 
Among the specimens of the prize-winners were 
the following kinds, viz., musk-mallow, meadow- 
rue, pyramid orchis, dropwort, purple loosestrife, 
forget-me-not, scented orchis, tufted centuary, 
sneezewort, wild mignonette and dyer’s broom. 
This collection, arranged with taste in groups of 
colours, showed that amcng the wildings that 
grow in woods, in the open or by the hedgerow, 
there are many flowers that well repay the 
sear.h by reason of their beauty in form as well 
as in colour.—A. H. RoBINson. 





STORM GLASSES. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CouNntrRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—In reply to Mr. Porter’s queries in a 
recent issue of CouNtRY LIFE ve ‘* Storm 
Glasses.” The materials that we employ in the 
manufacture of these instruments are camphor, 
nitre, saleammoniac, alcohol anc water. The 
indications given are very fairly correct and most 
useful if used in conjunction with a barometer. 
Roughly, when a storm may be expected, the 
crystals rise and practically fill the glass; on the 
other hand, when fine weather may be expected 
the crystals fall to the bottom and leave a clear * 
liquid above. The general appearance of the 
crystals changes with the direction of the wind, 
particulars of which we shall be pleased to send 
to your correspondent if he will communicate with us. The glass should be 
hung where it will be free from vibration and out of the direct rays of the 
sun.—W. WATSON AND Sons, Birmingham. 


PRESERVATION OF PEAS AND BEANS. 

(To rHe Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LiFg.”] 
S1r,—Could any of your correspondents inform me of the best method of 
preserving French beans and peas for winter use? I grow both these 
vegetables in large quantities, but so far have never hit on the right way of 
preserving them so as to retain colour and flavour. I should also like to 
know what sorts of both are best for preserving, and if there is any special 
thing to attend to when cooking preserved beans or peas so as to preserve or 
restore colour.—E,. C. C. R. 


WELL-USED NESTS. 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I shall be much obliged if you or any of your readers can tell me if 
the following facts in bird-life are at all out of the common. Last sum wer 
(1906) a pair of house- 
martins built under the 
eaves of our house and 
successfully hatched their 
brood. The following 
winter sparrows used the 
nest as a roosting-place, 
and in the spring (1907) 
also hatched their eggs; 
but the only apparent 
result was two little un- 
fledged birds which fell out 
and were killed. Later on 
this present summer to our 
-great delight swifts took 
possession, and though the 
nest is by this time very 
dilapidated, half of the 
outer crust having fallen 
away, they are now sit- 
ting. We can see the 
old birds fly in and out, 
and can distinguish the 
under side of their wings 
and tails, for they are 
close above a_ bedroom 
window, so there is no 
doubt about it. A few 
weeks ago some whitish 
eggshells and membranes 
of eggshells were thrown 
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out, which looks as if some of the 
voung ones are hatched. There seems 
little to keep them in the nest except 
leathers and dried grass and ferns, and 
we only hope they will be successfully 
launched on the world. Surely it is 
not usual for swifts to use an old 
martins’ nest. I shall be much grati- 
fied if you think this of sufficient 
interest to be inserted in your most 
interesting and instructive paper.— 
FRANCKS WILLIAMS, Darlington. 


YOUNG TERNS. 

[To THE Eprror. } 
$ixk,—The photograph I have sent 
you represents a couple of youthful 
lesser terns crcuching for protection 
behind an old fisherman’s basket in 
the sand. Tne lesser tern is a very 
late nester, and even at the present 
date of writing (July 29th) many 
of their young are very small in- 
deed, while a few are still sitting 
on eggs! Although the birds de. 
picted in the photograph were only a 
day or so old, they showed running powers hardly to be expected of such 
young birds. Two were found crouching within a few yards of each other, 
and, thinking they would not wander very far in my absence, I went back a 
few hundred yards for my camera, Lut on returning could discover abso- 
lutely no traces of the chicks for a long time, when they were found 
nearly 100yds. from the original place, but would not remain steady while 
their photograph was being taken. At length, however, on espying an old 
fishing basket half-buried in the sand, they crouched flat behind it, in the 
belief that they were invisible. It is gratifying to be able to state that this 
year, owing to the strict protection of the nesting-ground, the terns have 
hatched their young in safety, and are now in quite a flourishing condition. —- 
SETON P. GorDoN, 


THE LINDFIELD SWANS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1rk,—With regard to the reference in your issue of the 27th ult. to the 
Lindfield swans, the following are the facts: Two swans are kept on the 
village pond. Last year was the first in which cygnets were bred. 
Seven of them were sold for 1os, each. This year six have been sold at 
the same price. After paying for food I am informed by a member of the 
council that the profit was 30; —a truly large sum to go towards reduction 
of rates. —MELLOR Brown, 


SQUIRRELS AS PETS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE ”] 

Sir,—If you will allow m2 space I should like to answer Mr. R. Worssam’s 
questions through your columns. When possible I obtain my squirrels 
through the gamekeepers, but this year they have been very scarce owing to 
the cold wet spring. I have two large outside cages, or rather waste spaces, 
wired in; frown these they have access by means of a little wire tunnel 
to a small upper window in my studio, When I open this window 
they come tumbling in and rush madly all round the walls, which are 
‘* canvassed,” playing hide-and-seek with me, or with one another. Squirrels 
vary much in disposition, some, like Pip, being ‘‘ naterally wicious ” ; 
others go through a period of suspicion and distrust, but ultimately become 
softened. Some are loving and confiding from the very first. I used to 
have trouble 
with mysquir- 
rels’ cuats, 
but since the 
sugar supply 
was stopped 
they have 
been in-splen- 
didcondition, 
except when 
changing 
coats, the 
time of which 
varies slight- 
lv. My Hun- 
garian Buda 
has just 
changed to 
his brilliant 
red summer 
cout, but is 
still without 
ear tufts. I 
should not 
cire to cage 
birds and 
squirrels 
together, 
though [kept 
a sick owl 
three weeks ve 
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in my studio; the latter did not 
attempt to injure the owl, but dis- 
turbed his peace considerably by an 
utter want of consideration for the 
owl’s digni.y. A squirrel’s diet should 
be varied; they are fond of lettuce, 
cucumber, fir cones, fruit and roses, 
I always throw them all the super- 
fluous roseluds, and sometimes full- 
blown roses; cucumber I give sparingly, 
and fruit according to their individual 
taste. One will devour pear and not 
touch grapes; another vice versd. 
Nuts and bread and milk, of course, 
form their staple food, and always— 
water. —E, L. TURNER. 

FORGED PILGRIMS’ TOKENS. 
[To THE Ep:Tor. ] 
Sir,—In my recent article (January 
20th, 1906) on the lead cisterns at the 
Children’s Hospital, I referred to the 
forged pilgrims’ tokens in lead that are 
palmed off on an unsuspic ous public as 
genuine antiquities. It was a practice 
in medizeval times to sell to pilgrims whe 
visited the shrines of saints a small lead object, decorated with some charac- 
teristic emblem, an ecclesiastical ‘‘that’s for remembrance.” The practice 
was more popular in France than in England, and enough different patterns 
have been dredged from the Seine to provide a painstaking French anti- 
quary with mate- 
rial for — several 
fat volumes. 
They were gene- 
rally small enough 
to be attached to 
the pilgrim’s hat 
or coat; but some- 
times they were 
larger ana more 
ambitious. The 
two | photographs 
I enclose show a 
lead casket about 
6in. long, stand- 
ing on four legs 
and having a lid. 
It is evidently 
intended as a 
copy of a tomb, 
and the swathed 
figure of the saint 
is in one piece 
with the lower 
part of the casket. 
On tke outside 
of the cover are 
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two large angels 


< with trumpets and 
Le 
42 a small cherub, 


and tnere is every- 
~ where a wealth of 

simple lines and 

floral ornament, 

The date on the 

under side is an 

impudent sugges- 
tion of 1460. The most interesting feature of this amusing forgery 
is in the fact that the method of making seems to have been the same 
as that employed in medizval times for similar tokens. Moulds were 
carved in lithographic stone, and the molten Jead poured in, Such moulds 
give a sharper result. than casting in sand, and can be used repeatedly. 
It would be interesting to know if anyone possesses a duplicate of what 
is the most elaborate forgery of its kind that has come to my notice. 
—LAWRENCE WEAVER. 





A HARD CASE. 

[To tHe Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Would you kindly give me your advice with regard to the following 
question, it being of the greatest importance to all who grow fruit 
for profit: An orchard of cherries has been purchased by a fruit merchant 
for supplying the London market, and he has employed the usual and 
recognised means to protect the crop against the ravages made by birds,’ 
viz., scaring them with blank cartridge, netting being quite impossible. A 
person occupying a house 550ft. away has thought proper to obtain an 
injunction in the High Courts of Justice to restrain the buyer from firing, which, 
of course, means a serious loss to him. If such a high-handed practice is 
permissible, it means orchards are not worth laying down. Supposing I lay 
down an orchard of, say, five acres with cherries, and in six or seven years a man 
buys a strip of land close alongside and builds a house, he can get an injunction 
restraining me from protecting my property ; sv my outlay would be thrown 
away. Surely this is not the law? Are not the Government doing all they can 
to encourage the home growing of fruit, and the laying down of orchards ? 
What is the use if you may no protect the crops when grown?—.\ Constanr 
READER. 





